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Where, the sun my fresh sail gilding, 
We once held company. 


If the vain and the silly bind thee, 

I cannot unlock tby chain; 

If sin and the senses blind thee, 
Thyself must endure the pain; 

If the arrows of conscience find thee, 
Thou must conquer thy peace again. 


Here the line that runs between us 

Is narrow, but black as night; 

Faith sits passive this side the border, 
More happy, perhaps, than sight; 
And I wring me slow drops of comfort 
Where I once drank swift delight. 


For I sit here with love-lorn Tasso; 
With Dante, hooded and crowned; 
While, further, the classic satyrs 
Beat the old Virgilian ground; 
And I hark for the Flaccian lyre, 
Till spirit comes back for sound. 


I am here with the prophets whose warn- 
ings 

In the golden eternity fall; 

I am here with the good Physician 

Who healeth both great and small; 

I am here with the great soul-masters ; 

And sorrow, greater than all. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


This week we publish seven portraits, 
made expressly for the WOMAN'S JOUR- 
NAL from photographs of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
her illustrious husband, and of their five 
children, with a brief, authentic, bio- 
graphical notice of each. Our object in 
doing so is two-fold. When the history 
of woman’s enfranchisement in America 
is written, three names, among others, 
will be forever identified as central fig- 
ures, with the formation and work of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association— 
Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, and Mary 
A. Livermore. Each of these noble 
women has been a wife and mother, each 
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MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


This distinguished woman was born 
May 27, 1819, in New York City. Her 
parents were Samuel Ward, and Julia 
Rush Cutler. In childhood she devoted 
much time to the study of French and 
music, and afterwards to various other 
languages. Miss Ward began to try her 
hand at versification at a very early age. 
She left school at sixteen, but after that 
had several tutors, with whom she espe- 
cially studied German and 
Latin. Her first poems 
were published in the 
New York American, a 


that time by Charles King, 
ident of Columbia College. 


lished in The Theological 
Review, then conducted by 
Leonard Woods, Jr., and 
in the New York Review, 
of which Joseph G. Cogs- 
well (subsequently Astor 
librarian), was at that 
time the editor and pro- 
prietor. In her young 
ladyhood, while partici- 
pating in the social occa- 
sions of the time, she took 
a great interest in human- 
itarian questions, and was 
always a believer in hu- 








JULIA ROMANA HOWE ANAGNOS. 


secure to the newly-married pair the 
entrée to some of the best houses in 
London. An extensive journey on the 
continent led them to winter at Rome. 
There, in the following spring, their eld- 
est child, a daughter, was born. She was 
baptized by Theodore Parker, receiving 
the name of Julia Romana. 

Returning to America, Dr. and Mrs. 
Howe resided at South Boston for a num- 
ber of years, but afterward removed to 
Boston when their eldest children were 








84 MUEL GRIDLEY HOWE. 

ship, with her husband, of The Common- 
wealth, an anti-slavery paper, not long 
before the war. Mrs. Howe was deeply 
interested in the incidents of the war, 
and the poem, 

‘*Weave no more silks, ye Lyons looms,” 
was written by her 
‘‘When our first dead came back from Balti- 

more.”’ 

The ‘Battle Hymn’’ was composed in 

November of the same year, on the occa- 


FLORENCE MARION HOWE HALL. 








Department. Miss Sanger 
has been employed at the 
White House since the be- 
ginning of the Harrison ad- 
ministration. There is not 
enough work at the White 
House to justify a continu- 
ance of the present 
force,j and the vacancy 
just created will not be filled. 

FRAU PROFESSOR VON GiZysKI, of Bers 
lin, wife of the professor of ethics at the 
University of Berlin, has organized a 
committee of German women to visit 
other countries to study the woman ques- 
tion. Two of these ladies are now in 
London—Frau Hanna Bieber-Boehm and 
Frau Jeannette Schwerin. They express 
themselves delighted to hear the progres- 
sive utterances of representative English 
women. 


Mrs. GEORGIA WASHINGTON, a grad- 
uate of the Hampton School, and for ten 
years an assistant in its work, has started 
a school at Mt. Meigs, Ala. She has 
shown great pluck, care and self-denial 
in getting this school under way, and 
deserves the hearty support of all inter- 
ested in the Negro race. Mr. H. B. Fris- 
sell, principal of the Hampton, Va., In- 
stitute, gives her missionary enterprise 
his hearty indorsement. 


Mrs. M. B. DINGEE, for seven years 
the editor of that excellent woman suf- 
frage paper, The Wisconsin Citizen, an- 
nounces her intended withdrawal, her 
term of office having nearly expired. Her 
successor will be elected by the Wisconsin 
Woman Suffrage Association at its an- 
nual meeting in Racine, Oct. 2. It will 
be difficult to find a successor as compe- 
tent. We hope that Mrs. Dingee may be 
chosen to succeed herself. 

Mrs. McCuLLOUGH EVERHARD, 0 

Massillon, president of the 
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ative with her public work—helps not 
hindrances each to the other. So sym- 
metrical and many-sided a development 
of womanhood is the best possible an- 
8wer to the objection that interest in 
public affairs will endanger the home. 
These women have done their public 
work both before and after the birth of 
their children. All three have enjoyed 
the love and reverence of their house- 
holds. And in each case, in their advanc- 
ing years, their children have risen up 
and called them blessed. 
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for the Hour,” ‘‘Leonora, or the World’s Own,” 
a play, and ‘‘A Trip to Cuba,’ a volume in prose. 
Among her literary labors was the joint editor- 


MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT. 





the public schools, believing 
that the power recently 
conferred upon them by 
the school suffrage bill may 
accomplish great good. 


Mrs. EmMILy CoL.iins, now 
of Hartford, Conn., lived in 
Louisiana some years ago, 
and served as an observer of 
the weather, during three 
years, for the Agricultural 
Bureau, under the auspices 
of the Smithsonian Institute 
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FROM THE KANSAS SUFFRAGE HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 


TOPEKA, KAN, AUG. 24, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You would hardly care to be in our city 
just now, with the thermometer indicat- 
ing more than 100 degrees of heat, as it 
has each day for nearly a week. But a 
peep into Amendment Campaign Head- 
quarters would show you that the mer- 
cury and the enthusiasm seem to be keep- 
ing pace with each other. The merry 
click of the typewriter, and the rolls of 
suffrage literature, ready to be mailed to 
newly organized clubs, show that the 
intense heat and the discouraging drought 
are powerless to quench the zeal of the 
earnest women of the State. The com- 
mittee had thought to give all their or- 
ganizers a rest during the time of intens- 
est heat, but the requests for organiza- 
tion made it necessary still to keep a few 
in the field, and busy work is now being 
done, arranging routes for various speak- 
ers a little later on. I am pleased to 
learn, too, that the reports to headquar- 
ters from many parts of the State show 
that the vote of the women at school 
meetings has been larger this summer 
than ever before. 

A little wave of excitement has recently 
swept over the State by the announce- 
ment, in one of our daily papers, that 
there was danger that the constitution- 
ality of the amendment would be called 
in question, even should it receive an 
overwhelming vote, since the ‘Resolu- 
tion,” as recorded in the statute books, 
varied slightly from the ‘‘Resolution” as 
passed by the Legislature, and enrolled 
in the office of the secretary of State. 
Some people in the city evidently 
thought, after hearing this news, that a 
visit to headquarters would show the 
office shut, crape on the door, and gen- 
eral demoralization. The fact was, how- 
ever, that the committee had known of 
this discrepancy long before, and had 
been assured by the attorney-general of 
the State that there was no cause for 
anxiety; and instead of discouragement, 
one finds there only renewed activity. 

The only persons who have openly de- 
clared against us are the German League 
and the Democrats; but even among the 
latter we are sure that we have many 
friends. 

The Populists, while not making the 
espousal of our cause a test of party 
fealty, have many in their ranks whose 
voices will be heard in our behalf in the 
political campaign. Quite a little fear 
was expressed by some lest all Republi- 
cans would remain quiet on the question, 
because they refused us a plank in their 
platform ; but if the Republicans of Shaw- 
nee County are a fair sample of others 
in the State, we have much to hope from 
their aid. The county central committee 
invited Mrs. Thurston to speak at a rally 
where some thousands were to be in at- 
tendance, saying that ‘‘she could talk all 
the suffrage she wanted to,’’and you may 
be sure that was not a small amount. 
She was followed by Hon. Ed. Hoch, of 
Marion County, Speaker pro tem of the 
House last winter, who spoke enthusias- 
tically for woman’s enfranchisement. 
Mayor Harrison, of Topeka, also spoke 
earnestly for the amendment, as he 
always does whenever opportunity 
offers, and it is said that the yellow rib- 
bons worn by the presiding officer and 
so many of those in authority might 
easily have given the impression that it 
was a suffrage and not a Republican 
picnic. 

The central committee have invited 
Mrs. Thurston to be present at a similar 
meeting at Wakarusa, Aug. 31, and Miss 
Helen Kimber at another rally on Aug. 
23, at Tecumseh. Several well-known 
Republicans of this city are making suf- 
frage speeches; among others Hon. A. 
H. Vance, for ten years our county attor- 
ney; J. Willis Gleed, well known to the 
readers of The Forum ; John MacDonald, 
editor of the Western School Journal ; and 
E. A. Wagener, ex-deputy county attor- 
ney. Several others have promised their 
help later in the season. Frequent meet- 
ings are being held in the country dis- 
tricts. 

The party Prohibitionists are speaking 
for the amendment, as the enfranchise- 
ment of woman is one of the fundament- 
als of their political creed. 

The more intelligent among the colored 
people are becoming interested, and are 
asking for speakers. Mrs. L. O. Case, of 
this city, addressed three audiences in 
different parts of the city on Emancipa- 
tion Day. 

Many enrolment books are in circula- 
tion in the State. One just received aj 
headquarters from Wichita has 700 signa- 
tures. 

Mrs. Jobns has been prostrated for a 
few days by heat and overwork, but her 
loyal followers all over the State would 
be ready to add yet a little more to the 
work they are already doing, if they could 
relieve her of the heavy burden which she 
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is carrying. It is hoped that this is but 

a temporary indisposition, as many calls 

for her speeches are being received, and a 

route is now being laid out for her for 
September. Hopefully yours, 

OLIVE P. Bray. 
——_—_~+or— 
THE ELLA REED HOME. 


| The Ella Reed Home for Destitute 
| Children in Boston has been incorporated. 
This institution was founded by Miss 
| Cynthia Bates, who bought the property 
in Sharon and built a comfortable home, 
in which she has received some mother- 
less children. In order that the work 
should be continued after her death, 
Miss Bates has formed a corporation, with 
Miss Bates as president, Mrs. S. J. Bar- 
rows as clerk, Miss B. G. Armstrong 
as treasurer; and as directors, Miss 
Bates, Mrs. S. J. Farmer, Dr. E. 8. 
Wilder, Mrs. L. J. Moffit. Among the 
other members of the corporation are 
Rev. E. A. Horton, ex-Gov. John D. 
Long, William Lloyd Garrison, Dr. Alice 
B. Stockham, Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore; and Rev. Dr. 
E. Winchester Donald, Claude Falls 
Wright, of London, and Mrs. S. B. Cruft 
have accepted positions on the board of 
honorary members. The lgte Bishop 
Brooks took part in the impressive cere- 
monies at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the home in September, 1892, and was 
greatly interested in Miss Bates’s plans. 
Miss Bates is a well-known and success- 
ful business woman, who, about a dozen 
years ago, began, in a small way, the 
manufacture of reform underwear for 
women. Her business has slowly but 
steadily increased until she now employs 
thirty women. F. M. A. 
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FIRE INSURANCE FOR WOMEN. 


Many women every year—some women 
almost every day—are greatly distressed 
or nearly ruined by the destruction of 
the little homes they own, or by the loss 
of their furniture and clothing in rented 
premises by that terrible misfortune, fire. 
Many other thousands, if that misfortune 
falls on them to-day, will be distressed 
and almost ruined. You, the woman 
who is now reading these words, may 
suffer this disaster even before you 
finish reaging this article. 

Are you insured! No. Why? Can’t 
afford it. Probably not at the price you 
have to pay. But I can get it for you 
for much less. If you want protection, 
write me at once, ard I will tell you 
what can be done. 

Ladies need not feel uneasy if their 
letters are not acknowledged at once. 
All inquiries will be answered as soon as 
practicable. HAMILTON WILCOX. 

54 William Street, New York. 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT - HOUSEKEEP- 
ING ENLARGED. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the September Delineator there are 
two articles on woman suffrage, cne for 
and the other against it. The former 
contains a sentence that will bear repeat- 
ing. “She sees that municipal govern- 
ment, which is but housekeeping on a large 
scale, is wasteful, careless, incapable and 
corrupt; and she asks to be allowed 
sume control in the hiring and the dis- 
charge of its servants and in its economi- 
cal management.” 

The opponent of cqual suffrage has a 
poor opinion of her sex. She tells us 
that women are purer than men because 
they have been kept in a condition of 
protected servitude. Again: 

As we have shielded our women, so and 
in almost as great a degree have we pro- 
tected our clergy ; and recent examples 
have shown that it will not be to the ad- 
vancement of social purity to have the 
latter class enter politics. 

What a lovely state of things! But did 
you ever before read anything equal to it 
in print? We are actually told that 
priests and ministers, so called, have here- 
tofore been kept in cages tight to save 
them from contact with the evil world, and 
that this must be continued or sad things 
will surely happen to them and us. One 
may naturally suppose that if our teach- 
ers need so much coddling, if they are 
so fearfully weak that they must be 
maintained in a condition of protected 
servitude to save them from defilement, 
the taught, the laity, would havea mighty 
tough time of it, surrounded as they 
everywhere and at all times are by the 
world’s wiles and the flesh’s and devil’s 
temptations. But perhaps the laity of 
the masculine gender are not of much 
account. 

It is clearly evident that women and 
ministers need to be heavily veiled when 
they venture upon the streets, and both 
very properly tied to something or some- 
body to keep them sweet—from the strong 
disposition they have for wandering into 
improprieties and trouble. 

Miss Edith M. Thomas, the anti-suffra- 
gist, has not only a sorrowful but at the 
; same time a decidedly queer idea of the 








Church and humanity in general, and one | contidently expect to become a rich 
would think that the extension of the suf- | woman in. the near future—that is, she 
frage to women could hardly make either might expect to be if she were inclined to 
of them worse than they are. Speaking of | invest her earnings in property-paying 


the female lobbyist, an actuality of the | 


present, she gives us the following—a 
picture from life perhaps: 

Unlike the male lobbyist, she plays upon 
a harp of a thousand strings, for she ap- 
peals to every passion that can help to 
compass her ends. 

This may not be overdrawn, and if an 
honest report and a true likeness of the 
creature under consideration, the entire 
system of lobbying through professional, 
paid agents should come to an end. That 
has in fact been suggested by a resolu- 


| of her income where the returns are paid 


tion offered recently in either the National | 


Senate or House of Representatives. 
The more hopeful view of mankind 


and womankind taken by the apologists | 


for suffrage ought to be a large word in 
their favor. M. DEGRASSE. 
Providence, R. I 
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DR. BUCKLEY ANSWERED. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Rev. Dr. Buckley states that there will 
be a competition between politics and 
marriage if women vote. This opinion 
certainly does not exalt one’s ideal of 
manhood. Itis fortunate that such a slur 
was not thrown upon his own sex by a 
woman. 

Again, he asks, if it would be well to 
double the ignorant vote? I reply, yes, I 
would double both the intelligent and the 
ignorant vote; for I believe in the legal 
equality of the sexes in every relation of 
life. 

Would we train our girls to think, feel 
and act just as our boys? No, we reply; 
therefore, we demand liberty for them 
that they may think, feel and act accord- 
ing to their best judgment, because gov- 
ernment needs feminine influence. 

Again, would we change the crown of 
pearls for the iron crown of authority? Is 
authority cast in iron? If so, the sexes 
should share it, that neither may use it 
unduly. LOUIsA SOUTHWORTH. 

Cleveland, O. 
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“POULTRY, EGGS AND CALVES.” 





In Chicago there is a woman whose 
business cards bear these words: ‘'Gen- 
eral Commission Merchant, Dealer in 
Poultry, Eggs and Calves.” 

The address designated on the card is 
South Water Street, and, as we make our 
way to the desired number, we are con- 
vinced that this woman did not choose 
her work with a hope of any esthetic 
pleasure init. A row of ugly old brick 
buildings, a narrow street crowded with 
wagons and carts, the sidewalk nearly 
covered with boxes, barrels and poultry 
crates, and an odor of fish, fowls and 
hides prevading the air—all of these sug- 
gest profit, not pleasure, as the ruling 
motive. 

When we reach No. 243 South Water 
Street we find a long, narrow store, whose 
bare walls are decorated with calves’ skins, 
and whose other furnishings consist of 
boxes and crates set around in any order 
convenience demands. Not until we reach 
the second floor do we find any hint of the 
sex of the presiding genius of the establish- | 
ment. Here we are invited into a large, | 
light room, furnished with window shades 
and pretty floor matting, a couch and table, 
and several chairs and two large desks. 
At one of these sits a lady of medium 
height, slender and somewhat girlish 


/ rant, president of the Boston 


| work among women of New England and 
| of the country at large, for the Durant 








looking, who smilingly consents to tell us 
something about the commission business. 
She tells us she has been in business three 
years; that she usually gets to the store 


about half-past seven, and seldom leaves | her an enthusiasm for the woman’s cause, 


before six o'clock, and that she has never 
taken a vacation, nor been absent from 
her post more than half aday at a time. 
She regrets that business exacts so much of 
her time; so, with the noble unselfishness 
that characterizes her life outside of busi- 
ness, she makes a special effort to arrange 
her employees’ work so that it is possible 
for them to enjoy more leisure than she 
is able to procure for herself. 

Nearly all firms doing commission busi- 
ness employ a ‘‘road’”’ man to travel and 
solicit shipments of goods; but, after giv- | 
ing that system a trial of six months, our 
informant concluded to undertake both 
branches of her business herself—‘'drum- 
ming up” trade in the country and selling 
goods in the city. She now solicits en- 
tirely by mail, and, therefore, has the 
advantage of knowing what inducements 
are offered and how truthfully the mar- 
ket is reported, and is never embarrassed | 
by the dissatisfaction among shippers | 





caused by the collapse of hopes inspired | the van in this new departure are Miss 
by the persuasive eloquence of the solici-| Marion Gilchrist Bothwell 


tor, who, led by his zeal to procure a cus- 
tomer, often misrepresents the advantages 
to be gained. That this plan of corre- 
spondence succeeds is proved by each 
year’s increase of trade; and, if this mer- 
chant continues to enlarge her business 
as she has in the past two years, she may 





| ters. 


interest, whereas now she puts out most 


in love and gratitude. 

But the creditor seems satisfied, and 
perhaps her present prosperity and future 
wealth are to be counted in more sub- 
stantial goods than dollars and cents. 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 





A correspondent writes in regard to the 
Durant Gymnasium: 


In educational circles the name of 
Durant is well beloved, and Pauline Du- 
Young 
Woman’s Christian Association, carries 
forward many lines of work for women. 
A glimpse of the physical development 
which runs parallel with the mental 
growth helps one to see how it is that 
such broadening lines are shown in the 


Gymnasium touched life at many points. 
It was opened some yearsago. The work 
occupied a small hall where twelve pupils 
were gathered. ‘To-day there are nearly 
800 pupils, with a long waiting list. The 
system used is the American Progressive, 
combining the strong points of all sys- 
tems in use. All exercises are based on 
the anatomical arrangement of muscles, 
and the physiological laws of nutrition 
and circulation. There are two depart- 
ments of work—class and normal—which 
are thronged with earnest students. 


The Asbury Park Journal says: 


Dr. Mary D. Hussey, of East Orange, 
N. J., although not a teacher, attended 
all the sessions of the N. E. A., and as 
many of the department meetings as pos- 
sible. She wished to secure points on 
educational matters for the Woman’s 
School Committee of East Orange, which 
was elected last April as a result of her 
efforts. Shecarried home many notes and 
papers for its benefit. To gain informa- 
tion in regard to the eftects of school 
suffrage for women in New Jersey on the 
class of trustees elected, she inquired of 
many teachers from different parts of the 
State. They all agreed that better trus- 
tees had been elected, and that party 
politics had been more generally kept 
out of schools. She circulated many 
leaflets on the subject at the meetings. 

The question for discussion, one morn- 
ing at the Chautauqua Assembly Woman’s 
Club, was whether the active participa- 
tion of women in school matters and their 
acceptance of places on school boards is 
publicaly beneficial. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that the women are 
wise in taking an active part in such mat- 
F. M. A. 


— ~2> —— 


INTELLECTUAL CALIFORNIA. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Women workers along all lines will 
feel a special interest ina new book about 
to be issued under the title of ‘‘Intel- 
lectual California.’’ This is a résumé of 
intellectual progress in that State, as 
represented in the Congresses held simul- 
taneously with the Mid-winter Fair, 

The work is in three volumes, includ- 
ing (1) History of the Fair; (2) The 
Congresses; (3) The Congresses and the 
School System. Prominence is given to 
the Woman’s Congres; and the Woman’s 
Congress of Missions, both of which were 
epoch- making in the intellectual life of wo- 
men of the Pacific Coast. The cost of 
each volume is three dollars ($3.00), and 
they may be subscribed for separately. 

Charles Freeman Johnson, the official 
reporter to both the Fair and Congresses, 
is issuing this book. He is an Eastern 
man, whose mother, Dr. Maria Nye John- 
son, was for some years well known in 
Philadelphia through her successful med- 
ical practice. Her son has imbibed from 


and his report of what California Pacific 
Coast women are doing will be a valuable 
one, and can be safely commended to the 
interest and patronag@ of the readers of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

I hope the circulation of this valuable 
book will not be confined to Western 
readers. Mr. Johnson’s address is Room 
3, fifth floor, Mills Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. RACHEL FOSTER AVERY. 


~*® 





MEDICAL GRADUATES IN GLASGOW 
UNIVERSITY, 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, AUG. 25, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At the summer graduation ceremony of 
the University of Glasgow, held July 26, 
the degrees of ‘‘bachelor of medicine” and 
‘“‘master in surgery” were conferred on 
women candidates for the first time in 
the history of the Scottish universities. 

The two lady graduates who have led 


and Miss 
Alice Lilian Louisa Cumming, of Glasgow. 
Both have studied in Queen Margaret Col- 
lege, now the Women’s Department of 
the University of Glasgow, for seven 
years, three in arts and four in medicine. 
Their clinical work has been taken in the 





Royal Infirmary and Sick Children’s 


Hospital, the University degree in arts 
not being open to women at the time 
Miss Gilchrist took, in arts, the genera} 
certificate of Queen Margaret College. 
She now appears on the University graq. 
uation lists as the third in rank of the 
six candidates who took the degree of 
M. B. C. M. “‘with high commendation,” 
The total number of graduates was 61, of 
whom 5 took honors, 6 “high commenda. 
tion,” 8 “commendation” and 42 passes. 

Queen Margaret College was founded in 
1883 by the Glasgow Association for the 
Higher Education of Women, which wag 
formed, in 1877, with the object of bringing 
university instruction, or its equivalent, 
within the reach of women. In 1890 it 
added to its faculty of arts a echool of 
medicine for women. This was organized 
entirely on university lines, and with the 
view of preparing for university degrees, 
In 1892, in consequence of the ordinance 
of the universities’ commissioners author- 
izing the Scottish universities to admit 
women to instruction and graduation, 
Queen Margaret College became the 
Women’s Department of the University of 
Glasgow. Its classes in medicine, taken 
previously to its incorporation with the 
university were recognized as preparing 
for the degree. 

There was a large attendance of univer- 
sity students and of the general public at 
the ceremony. The two ladies were wel- 
comed into the ranks of the graduates in 
medicine with generous enthusiasm. 

M.F CO, 


— ~~ _ 


GET RID OF MOTHS. 


This is the season to get rid of moths, 
These pests are often discovered in the 
middle of summer, even in trunks and 
closets where preventives have been used, 
They hide in cracks and behind articles, 
Harper’s Bazar says: 

One simple and effectual plan is to heat 
stove lids or an iron shovel red-hot, pour 
vinegar upon the iron, and let the fumes 
penetrate the cracks which could not be 
reached with a powder-gun. Moths are 
particularly fond of new plaster, and the 
settling of the walls of new houses affords 
them numberless hiding-places which can- 
not well be reached except by fumigation. 
Burning sulphur is excellent for ridding 
wall3 of any sort of vermin, but the 
fumes of this are objectionable to many, 
and they do not pass off so quickly as 
those of vinegar. 

But the best way of all is by thoroughly 
brushing and rubbing every thing in which 
the eggs can find concealment. Let every 
reader of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL search 
carpets, trunks and cupboards and rid 
them of moths. Otherwise the moths 
will make short work of carpets and 
clothing. 


——__$_<{@>——————— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


John Quincy Adams made a mode! will. 
He gave all his property to bis wife. 

A King’s Daughter has built a $12,000 
annex to Bellevue Hospitalin New York. 
The simple legend ‘‘In His Name,”’ is in- 
scribed in the stone walk at the entrance. 

The Committee on Pensions has report- 
ed favorably on Senator Peffer’s bill pro- 
viding for the payment of pension money 
to wives in cases where the male pension- 
ers are habitual drunkards, or neglect to 
support their families. 

Mrs. Richardson, of Boston, has been 
given carte blanche to secure the very 
best cooking lecturers, and all that money 
and talent can do wil] be expended to 
make the Home Department of the 
World’s Food Fair an educational in- 
fluence that shall long be felt in New 
England.—WN. ZL. Grocer. 

It is very sad to read of the wrath of 
the woman suffragists of New York over 
their defeat in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and of their announced determina- 
tion to blacklist every delegate who voted 
against them. It seems to demonstrate 
anew that the women are unfitted for the 
ups and downs of political strife.— Boston 
Herald. 

Mrs. Joseph Cook has prepared an 
eflective and valuable leaflet on temper- 
ance work in mission fields. She pre 
sents the extent and results of the rum- 
trade with native races, the efforts of the 
W.C. T. U. in missionary fields, and the 
temperance work of the missionaries 
themselves. The millions of Africa and 
Asia and Oceanica have survived through 
their previous freedom from distilled 
liquors, but the Hindu youth are taking 
to them, and one of the strongest objec- 
tions of high-caste women to Christianity 
is that it permits drink. The greatest 
guilt occurs from the African rum-trade. 
The negroes have so linked Christianity 
in their thought with their rum-traffic 
that, if Bishop Taylor may be believed, 
there is a rum factory in Liberia which 
the natives call “The Good Jesus Fac- 
tory.” 

The Empress Dowager of China at- 
tains, this year, her sixty-first birthday. 
In her honor an exhibition of art and in- 
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dustry is to be held in Pekin, and in all 
the towns and cities of the empire, which 
have a population of four hundred million. 
The Empress Dowager was not of royal 
birth, but isa woman of talent and per- 
spicacity, worthy to be honored. She 
was the daughter of an obscure Manchu 
official, and, as the youthful female is a 
merchantable commodity in China, she 
was sold to a Canton mandarin, and, by 
good luck and management, became a 
member of the imperial household, and, 
ultimately, the wife of the emperor and 
mother of the heir-apparent, who did not 
live to mount the throne. But she placed 
her nephew upon it, and he is there yet, 
and she is behind him, with the reins in 
her hands, which, at sixty-one, show no 
signs of relaxing vigor. 





The Woman’s Department of the 
World’s Fair ought to have had in it a 
piece of work produced by a Swedish girl 
now living in Iowa. She came to Iowa 
about fifteen years ago, direct from 
Sweden, where her father was a loom- 
maker. She was without money, and as she 
knew more about weaving than about 
anything else, she tried to get weaving to 
do; but she had no loom, and could not 
find any one to make one for her. Un- 
daunted by this obstacle, she borrowed 
an axe, saw and auger, and set to work 
to make her own loom. She made her 
own reeds, warping bars and harness; she 
made every part of the loom herself, and 
when it was completed it worked per- 
fectly. It is a neat, thoroughly made 
loom, on which its owner has woven 
thousands of yards of cloth and carpets, 
besides towels, table-spreads, and several 
shawls. Its owner has built a neat little 
house from the proceeds of her work on 
the loom. She has spun and dyed her 
own wools, and has given an excellent 
illustration of what a woman can do if 
she will.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


The paper on ‘‘ Male and Female Attire 
in Various Nations and Ages,” by Mrs. 
Ellen Battelle Dietrick, in the August 
Arena, will get a wide reading. It isan 
historical examination of the fascinating 
subject of costume, which meets the argu- 
ments of those opposed to modern dress- 
reform movements on the grounds of cus- 
tom and historical precedent by showing 
that women were the original inventors 
and wearers of trousers, and that their 
early use by menwas deprecated as 
efleminate. Strabo, a Greek historian, 
about 450 B. C., remarks this peculiar 
feminine costume, which the Persians 
adopted after conquering the Medes from 
the vanquished. The Greeks and Romans, 
Thracians, Cicilians, etc., then all wore 
skirts, men and womenalike. Vertullian, 
in the third century, A. D., remonstrates 
against the effeminacy of Roman nobles in 
adopting trousers imported from Persia. 
To-day the Greek and Highland soldiers 
wear short skirts. The hardy women of 
Northern China wear trousers, and are as 
strong and active as the men. So that 
custom and history show that the sexes 
have exchanged costumes, and at different 
periods of high civilization, as well as of 
barbarism, they have dressed exactly 
alike. The article is illustrated with cos- 
tumes of men and women in skirts and 
trousers in different ages, nations and 
countries. 


August 14, the seventy-fifth birth- 
day of Lucy Stone, was the occasion of 
the gathering in Willard Hall of many 
who deem themselves ennobled in rever- 
encing this gentle pioneer who made a 
life-witness against the injustice of sex 
subordinations in the question of hu- 
man liberty. Mrs. Catherine Waugh 
McCullough was in the chair, and be- 
stowed a special grace on the event by 
the felicity and model delicacy of her 
speeches of introduction. Senator Cas- 
tle, of Illinois, made an address of 
marked excellence, in which he termed 
Lucy Stone “the gentle priestess of a 
successful revolution.... She left this 
world with every legal right of women 
acknowledged, if not granted, and with 
every avenue of life thrown open to 
her sex.” Mrs. Helen M. Barker con- 
trasted with enthusiasm the days when 
Lucy Stone’s voice was that of ‘‘one 
crying in the wilderness,” with the 
“fad” aspect of the woman question to- 
day, and with the already dawning 
light of a world made better by just 
such simple fidelity to truth as was ex- 
hibited by this unswerving patriot. 
Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe reviewed 
the suffrage work of Kansas from its 
origin. Mrs. Helen Hinsdale Rich read 
& rare poem, which will appear in our 
next issue, reserved because, as a far- 
mer’s daughter, Lucy Stone represented 
through all her ways and works, the 
Vigor, the beauty, and the purity, which 
character acquires most fully by drink- 
ing at Nature’s fountain-head.— Union- 
Signal. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FOAM FAIRIES, A 8TORY OF THE 8EA- 
SHORE 

Elsa had built a sand castle on the shore. 
It had a round tower at each corner and a 
dome in the centre, and on the dome she 
stuck a little flag. It was a beautiful cas- 
tle, and the waves rolling in were so far 
from it that Elsa felt sure it would not 
be washed away for a long time. She 
put a shell fence around it. Then it was 
done. 

**T wish I had a little fairy to put in the 
bath,” she said, resting back against a 
heap of sand. ‘Oh, dear, I’m so warm! 
Why don’t the fairies come and keep me 
cool ?” 

Whir! Whir! A soft little breeze, as 
if many tiny fans were waving, blew 
Elsa’s brown hair and the ribbons on her 
hat. How fresh it grew all of a sudden! 
Elsa’s hot cheeks were cooled at once. 

A bright little figure stood behind the 
shell wall of the castle, waving her hands 
withasmile. Others flew about Elsa, but 
she did not notice them. She was star- 
ing at the one in the castle yard, who ap- 
peared to be dressed in sparkling water, 
if you can imagine such a thing. She 
shone and glittered like raindrops in the 
sun. 

‘Please, are you a fairy?” said Elsa, in 
a very small voice, afraid that if she spoke 
louder it would frighten her visitor away. 
The little figure nodded. 

‘‘Did you come to live in the castle?” 
asked Elsa. “I wanted a fairy to live 
there.” 

The fairy turned, opened the door and 
went inside. Elsa did not think this at 
all queer, though she had made the castle 
of solid sand, and the door could not have 
opened for any one but a fairy. Pretty 
soon she came out, 

‘I’ve been looking at it,” she said, 
‘sand I don’t think I could live there. It’s 
too cramped. I am used to plenty of 
room. I live in the sea. I am a foam 
fairy, and my name is Spray.” 

Then she sang a little song: 

Come with me and let us roam 
In the silver ocean foam, 


Where the rolling waves all day 
Fill the air with mist and spray. 


Come and see the rosy shells, 
Come and hear the ocean bells, 
They are ringing, sweet and clear, 
Little maiden, don’t you hear? 

Elsa listened and heard, faintly but 
very plainly, the musie of the sweetest 
bells in the world. ‘*Come—come, come 
—come,” they seemed to say. 

The fairy held out her hand. The in- 
stant it touched Elsa’s she grew small, 
until she was just the fairy’s size, which 
was fortunate, because she would never 
have been able to follow her guide as she 
did if she had not changed. 

‘Come, fairies!” cried Spray. 

At this all the whirring stopped, and 
Elsa discovered that what she thought 
was the breeze was a lot of tiny, shin- 
ing wings. ‘The fairies surrounded her, 
and all flew quickly towards the ocean 
foam. How cool and fresh the water 
felt! They settled on the white crest of 
& wave, and as it sank and rolled into 
shore they sprang on another. Here and 
there they flitted, always keeping Elsa 
in the midst of them. Never in her life 
had she had such sport. This was some- 
thing worth doing on a summer’s day! 

**Would you like to come to our ocean 
home ?’’ asked Spray. 

“I thought this was your home,” said 
Elsa. 

‘Oh, no! this is only the porch, but we 
spend a good deal of our time here.” 

‘*‘T wish we had such a porch at home,” 
said Elsa. ‘‘I would spend all my time 
there.” 

‘*‘Well,” said the fairy, smiling, ‘‘you 
can’t learn so much on our porch as you 
can in our home.” 

‘*But I don’t like lessons.” 

‘‘That is because you haven’t had such 
nice ones as we have. Come, Foam, Mist, 
Raindrop, Wavelet, Shell and all the 
rest.” 

Down, down they went, into the cool, 
green palace called sea. 

‘‘Where is your home? I don’t see it,” 
said Elsa, looking round. 

‘Right here; all the sea is our home,” 
replied Spray. ‘‘lt is the biggest house 
in the world.” 

‘‘We each have a room that we fix up 
just as we like,” said Mist. ‘‘Mine has 
seaweed lace all over the walls, caught 
up| with tiny star-fish.” 

‘**My bed is solid mother-of-pearl, with 
a canopy of silver scales that my friends, 
the fishes, gave me,” cried Foam. 

‘‘And I have a cabinet made of all kinds 
of shells, where I keep pearls and jew- 
elry,” added Wavelet. 

‘*How I should like to see them!” ex- 
claimed Elsa. 

‘*You shall! you shall!" they cried. 

As they hurried along, Elsa caught 
sight of a monster with claws, coming 


towards them. She saw that his face | 





was kind, though his body was ill-shaped. 

“It’s old Father Sea Spider,” said 
Spray, holding her. ‘‘Go and shake hands 
with him.” 

Elsa went bravely up and shook one of 
the spider’s claws. His voice was so kind 
that she liked him at once. 

After they had seen the beauties of sev- 
eral fairies’ rooms, they started to have a 
ride on some seahorses, who were very 
willing to give them one. 





“This is better than old Dobbin, with 
his four clumsy legs,” said Elsa. 
Her seahorse was so pleased that he 


long graceful tail. 


got too neara rock. A mass of seaweed 
was growing there and Elsa’s foot caught 
in it. Over she went, and was left hang- 
ing, head downward, held fast by her 
foot. 

She was crying, when some of the 
fairies jumped from their horses and came 
to help her up, and she would not ride 
any more. They dried her tears and left 
her sitting on the rock, promising not to 
go far. 

“Hello, little world-child!” a voice 
said. 

Elsa turned and saw another strange- 
looking object, with large eyes and ten 
waving arms coming from its head. 
She remembered how nice the sea spider 
had been, and said, ‘‘Hello!” hoping he 
would not come any nearer. 

Spray, who had been on the lookout as 
she rode around, now came back, and 
Elsa was glad. 

**How do you do, Mr. Cuttlcefish,” said 
the fairy. 

‘Good day, ma’am,” said the gruff 
voice. 

‘‘Cuttle-fish,” said EisatoSpray. ‘*That 
is what I give my bird to sharpen his bill 
on.” 

“Yes,” answered Spray. “It comes 
from the same family. It is a part of 
their bone.” 

‘Oh! oh! see that poor little fish!” cried 
Elsa. 

A shining fish had come too near, and 
was caught in Mr. Cuttle-fish’s arms, 
which closed around it quickly. Just 
then a great big fish was seen. At once 
Mr. Cuttle-fish backed off, afraid, and 
then threw some black liquid that dark- 





ened all the water around. 

‘*T don’t like black water at all,” ex- 
claimed Elsa. ‘I don’t like these queer 
things. I want my mamma and my own 
little room.” 

Spray had floated her into clear water 
by this time. 

“You needn’t be afraid,” she said, 
gently. ‘‘All the sea people love us. Mr. 
Cuttle-fish made the water black so he 
could hide from the big fish. He wouldn’t | 
hurt us for the world, and you are a foam 
fairy now.” 

“I don’t want to be,” said Elsa. ‘“‘I | 
want to be just a little girl, please. I’m 
very much obliged for the nice time and 
the ride, but I’d like to go home.” 

‘ “They never want to stay,” sobbed 
Foam and Shell and the rest who over- | 
heard. ‘The world-children like it here | 
for awhile, but they always want to go | 
home. Well, good-by!” 

‘*Good-by !” called Elsa, giving her hand | 
to Spray, who took her home so gently | 
that soon she found herself lying on a | 
lounge in her pretty room, with mamma | 
beside her, ready to bathe her face and 
take her down to lunch.—Anna Isabel | 
Willis, in New Advertiser. 


-—  >— — 


HUMOROUS. 


Mrs. Wickwire.—Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree? 
Mr. Wickwire.—The coroner, I guess. 


Judge Guffey.—What passed between 
yourself andthe complainant? O'Brien.— 
I think, sor, a half-dozen bricks and a 
piece of pavin’ stone. 


They were discussing woman suffrage, 
and most of them appeared to be against 
it. 

‘‘Are you an anti?’ was asked of one, a | 
comparative stranger. 

‘‘No; I’m a mother,” she answered. 


| 

‘Talking of killing that elephant in | 

Central Park reminds me of a baby that | 

was fed on elephant’s milk and gained | 

twenty pounds ina week.” 

‘*Good gracious, whose baby was it?” | 
‘The elephant’s.” 


Teacher.—Now, do you see the differ- | 
ence between animal instinct and human | 
reason? Bright Boy.—Yes’m. If we had | 
instinct, we'd know everything we | 

| 





needed to without learning it; but we’ve 
got reason, and have to study ourselves 
mos’ blind, or be a fool.”"—Good News. 


The lady had given the small boy an 
apple, and he had said nothing in recog- 
nition. ‘*What does a little boy say when 
he gets anything?” asked the lady, in- 
sinuatingly. He hesitated a moment. 
‘Some little boys,” he said, ‘‘says ‘Thank 
you,’ some says ‘Much obliged,’ and some 
just keeps thinkin’ how much better an 
orange is than an apple.”— Household 
Realm. 





| days, 6.0) P. M. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


r 

Chauncy - Hall School. 
‘ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 

For boys and girls of all ages. 


Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and 


for college. Special students received into 
all classes. 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by 


laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. High and Grammar School classes 


| begin Sept. 12. 
went faster than ever, steering with his | 
This was reckless, for | 
he didn’t look where he was going, and | 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 





WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 

The forty sosond year of this family school for boys 
and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific +chool, business and a useful 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or call Tuesday’s. at 


ALLEN BROTHERS, 

West Newton, Mass, 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swathmore, PExy. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary,degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 

ddress CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 
SUNDA YT TRAINS. 
Commencing July 9, 1894. 

















Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNc- 
TION and the West, 9.00 A.M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union Squarz and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10,00 
A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00,:10./ 0,11.00 A.M.;12.45.1.10,1,50» 
2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P, M- 

For WALTHAM, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.48, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.80, 8.15, 9.45 
10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JuNcCTION and FitcuBuRG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P, M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston { 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. | 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after August 12th, 1894, all passenger 


trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 


Boston will depart from and arrive in the new | 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, | 
where direct connection will be made with the | 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer | 


coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 
Boston, Mass., Aug 1, 1894. 


Boston & Gl. ucester Steamboat Co, 
North Shore Route 


TO GLOUCESTER 


and Return. 
ROUND TRIP, 75c. 


STEAMERS leave north side of Central Wharf 
(foot of State St.) week days 9.30 A. M.and 2 P.M 
leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays, leave Boston a‘ 
10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 








The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
remains at Gloucester about two hours ana arrives 
back at Boston about 4.30 P. M.on week days, anda 
5.80 P. M.on Sundays, thus affording passengers the 
opportunity to reach home in desirable season 
after having spent the day in a delighttul ocean trip 
of 60 miles along the renowned North Snore, a 
stretch of sea coast which in its beautiful and varied 
seenery is unequalled elsewhere in New England. 
For further information and special rates for large 
parties apply to E. S. MERCHANT, Agent. 


STEAMERS FOR 
LYNN, MARBLEHEAD, SALEM WIL- 
LOWS, BAKER'S ISLAND & BEVERLY 


Leave Snow's Arch Wharf, 442 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, 
For Lyn, 





Week days 11.00 A. M., 6.09P.M. Sun- 
Return, leave izea, week days, 7.00 
A. M., 2.39 P.M Sundays,8 45 4.M. 

For Marblehead, Salem Willows, Baker’s 
Islandand: Beverly. Week days, +9.30, 710.30 A. M., 
2.3) and *+6.15 P.M. Return, leave Beverly 7.(0 A. M. 
2:30 and +7 P. M. “Leave Willows 15 minutes later and 
at+1145 A. M. 

Sundays for Marblehend. Leave Boston, '0.00 
A.M., 1.00 and 3.00 P.M. Return, leave Marblebeady.40 
A. M., 3.40 and 4.40 P. M. 

For Salem Willows, Baker's Island and 
Beverly. +¢*10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 1 00, *3.00 and *6.45 
P.M. Return, leave Beverly 9.00 A. M., 3.00, 4.00 and 
7.00 P.M 


* Does not stop at Baker’s Island. + Does not stop 
at Marblehead. + Does not go to Beverly. 

Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, 
Fishing, Bowling, etc. 

Fares: Boston to Lynn, 15 cents; children, 10 
cents. Round trip tickets, 25 cents; children, 15 cents. 
Rosten to other potnts, 25 cents; children, 15 cents. 
Round trip tickets, 45 cents; children, <5 cents, 

Special rates for parties upon application to 
BOSTON, BEVERLY AND SALEM 8.8.CO, 

W.A. McCrillis, General Manager. 
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Especial | 
care for health and for individual needs. | 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
Latest Books, 


ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD LIBRARY 
Second Series. 


Up and Down the Nile 
By Ouiver Optic. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


The exploration of such a country as Egypt, with 
its delicious climate, its rainiess skies, ite extraordi- 
nary testimonials of ancient grandeur revealing the 
artistic taste, the astunishing mechanical skill, and 
the wonderful patience, perseverance and 1 Bist- 
ency in overcoming almost iucredible difficulties 
that existed thousands «f yeas ego, would seem to 
furnish abundant interest ever for young readers 
witbout the stimulant of the story. But to make the 
qourney with Oliver Optic and his hero is indeed a 








About Mushrooms 


A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 
ous Fungi, by Jutivs A. Patmgr. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


This is a work of much practical value to the gen- 
eral public and as well as to the medical fraternity. 
The researches of the author, in this | ne, extend 
over a period of twenty years and the results of 
much careful study and rsopal observation are 
here given as to the food qualities of mushrocms. 


The Special Kinesiology of 
Educational Gymnastics 


By Baron Nits Posse, M. G., Director 
Posse Gymnasium, Boston. With two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven illustrations and an 
analytical chart. Price $3.00. 


The previous edition of Baron Posse’s Swedish 
System of Educational Gymnastics baving been 
exhausted end a new edition demanded, the author 
hes taken the opportunity to com pletely revise and 
enlarge it, making it the mcst cc mplete and practi- 
cal treatise on Educational Gym: astics ip the Eng- 
lish language. Many tables of exercises bave been 
added, together with an analytics! chart of the sys- 
tem, w hich will be of great valve to all students and 
teachers. Size of chart, 18x22 inches. 


A Modern Magdalene 


A Novel by Virna Woops. Cloth, $1.25. 

The chief object of the author in writing this 
story is to show se grees injustice of society tows rd 
women; the social ostraciem tbat drives many 
unfortunate women of really noble qualities to a 
life of hopeless degradation. It is a very strongly 
written story, end will take an enviable place 
among successful works of fiction, 


Revised Edition and Enlarged. 
Matter, Ether and Motion 


The Factors and Relations of Physical Science 
by Prof. A. E. DoLnear, author of ‘The Tele 
phone,”’ ‘The Art of Projecting,” etc. Cloth, 
illustrated, price $2.00. 


Beginning witb Matter, Etter, Motion and Energy, 
the author shows bow they are involved in heat, 
light, electricity, «hemist:y and life; and, in len- 
guage free from technical terms, presents a treatise 
wrich should be read by all interested in physics. 
There are new phenomena, new explapations and 
new conclusions, The new chapters of the book give 
to it much additional value and interest, as in them 
the author shows how Energy is Involved in such 
phenomena as are presented in Spiritual Seances, 
and pevris out that such ; henomena all employ 
aye cal Energy jn such a way as to be c'early amen- 
sp e to physical laws. He does not deny that such 
phenomena occur, he even admits that they some - 
t mes may. 





Our descriptive catalogue of more than 1,000 vol 
umes sent to any address upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 
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TouRis 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 


| Emerson,Hawthorne,Alcott and Thoreau. 
Pp In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


"TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


‘Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


| Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to ail 
| points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 


| 





BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 





Warehouse receipts given and furniture 


| packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 


F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 


OPIUM e232: Habit Cured in Is 
ays. o pa enred. 
DR: J.STEPHENS, Lebanon, ds >. 
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The Woman's Journal. 





BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 8, 1894. 








Checks and drafts and post-office orders should 
be made payable to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. Let- 
ters containing remittances should be addressed to 
Box 3638, or to the office of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. Registered letters or 
Express Co.’s money orders may be sent at our 
risk Money sent in letters not registered will be 
at the risk of the sender. 

A mark against this paragraph indicates that this 
is a sample copy of the paper, sent to you for you, 
jnspection, free of charge, and that we should be 
glad to have you become a subscriber. 

Sample copies free. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paperis taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING, 

The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association 
is hereby called to meet at the Universalist 
Church in Racine, on the 2d, 3d and 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1894. 

The fact that women now enjoy the full right 
of suffrage in two States of the Union, that the 
subject of woman suffrage is being generally 
discussed in social circles and political clubs, 
and that women are successfully entering nearly 
all departments of renumerative industry, indi- 
cates that the time approaches for the accom- 
plishment of the object so long sought. Woman's 
complete enfranchisement is now a question of 
only a short time. But the need for devoted labor 
is all the greater. Work now will tell for the 
early attainment of victory, while indifference 
may postpone it for years. Our convention will be 
a working convention, and we earnestly request 
the attendance of every friend of the cause. The 
Racine friends invite the guests to their homes, 
and will do all in their power to make the con- 
vention a success. Let their efforts be rewarded 
by a large attendance. 

Lavra B. James, Chair. Ex. Com. 
Mapce Warsers, Sec. 
Richland Centre. 


~e, 


FEDERAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


A Convention of the Federal Suffrage 
Association of the United States is hereby 
called to meet in Racine on Friday, the 
5th of October, to consider plans of work 
for the coming season, to stir our friends 
up to duty, to quicken our own enthu- 
siasm, and to increase our interest in the 
subject. 

All friends of suffrage reform are in- 
vited to attend. All who come will be 
hospitably entertained. Send names in 
advance to Rev. Olympia Brown. 

M. B. CASTLE, Pres. 
JANE Amy MCKINNEY, Sec. 


~oer — 


CIRCULATE THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


‘‘How can I help the woman’s cause?” 
isa common inquiry. ‘What can I do to 
promote it?” We reply: ‘By awakening 
in the minds of women everywhere an 
intelligent interest in the welfare of their 
sex.” 

Now, an intelligent interest in the wel- 
fare of women can be best created and 
kept alive by the circulation of news- 
papers devoted to that object. Yet this 
isa duty almost wholly overlooked and 
neglected by suffrage workers. They do 
not know what it costs to gather and re- 
port every week the news of what women 
are doing. No woman’s paper has ever 
yet been made self-supporting. For 
more than twenty-five years, the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL has been issued every Saturday 
with gratuitous editorial supervision and 
correspondence, and at a money cost 
largely exceeding the returns. 

Lifetimes of toil and many thousand 
dollars in money have been thus ex- 
pended, and we may say, without ego- 
tism, that the JouRNAL has been invalu- 
able to the cause it advocates. 

But how much more would the cause 
have been promoted if its circulation 
could have been increased ten, twenty, 
or fifty fold, as it might easily be, if every 
State society would make this a part of 
its regular work. Not only every woman 
suffrage league, but every woman’s club 
—social, literary, religious, or reform- 
atory—ought to use the Woman's JOUR- 
NAL as a means of weekly interchange of 
ideas. By doing so, the JOURNAL could 
be enlarged and improved, and become a 
greater power for good. 

The suffrage work is, and will continue 
to be, in a great degree, educational. 
Nothing educates like regular reading. 
Why cannot each State suffrage society 
take a certain number of copies, distrib- 
uting them in every neighborhood, and 
securing subscribers? New York alone, 
with her 625,000 petitioners, ought to 
furnish 25,000; Kansas, 10,000; other 
States, from 5.000 to 2.500 cach. In this 
way the cause would grow as never be- 
fore. H. B. B. 


| THE STANDARD MERGED IN WOMAN'S 








COLUMN. 


The Woman’s Standard, of Des Moines, 
Ia., is discontinued by Mrs. Martha C. 
Callanan, its public-spirited founder and 
proprietor. For eight years it has advo- 
cated broader and larger rights, duties, 
and responsibilities for women. The 
Standard has been among the best papers 
of its kind. The unexpired time of its 
subscribers will be filled by the Woman's 
Column. 
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LETTER FROM MISS ANTHONY. 


The following interesting extract from 
a private letter of Miss Susan B. Anthony 
will be of interest to our readers: 


ROcuHESTER, N. Y., SEPT. 1, 1894. 

“I am so overwhelmed with all the 
work pressing that I have not answered 
your letter of Aug. 27. Every point 
suggested was canvassed by a joint com- 
mittee of the Convention and suffrage 
women, and all agreed that it was best 
to rest our case where it is, with the Con- 
vention; and hence we should turn our 
guns upon the Legislature, as per Mrs. 
Greenleaf’s announcement enclosed. I 
enclose also a list of the members of the 
Constitutional Convention, so marked 
that you can at once tell every man’s 
party and place, as to our question. These 
two slips, with a personal letter in one 
package, are already mailed—or will be 
to-night—to every county president, and 
many others, calling upon all to buckle 
on their armor before it is fairly laid off, 
and on to the attack upon the Legislature. 
Three years of solid, definite educational 
work, added to the past year’s unparal- 
leled campaign, before the amendment 
can reach the ballot box, will give New 
York virtually four years of direct, prac- 
tical work. This will be an amount of 
time never before had in any State, and 
if the work is well done—as it will surely 
be if our valiant general, Mrs. Greenleaf, 
can be induced to continue to conduct 
our forces, we may be able to induce 
both of the dominant parties to indorse 
the measure, and thereby open all their 
party papers and party platforms to a 
favorable discussion of the right and the 
expediency of woman suffrage; and that 
done, victory will be assured. 

‘I wish our friends in all the States 
could be made to see the vital necessity of 
political party indorsement, not merely 
of the third and fourth reformatory or 
protesting parties, but of the two largest 
parties in the State, one of which is sure 
to be in power. Had one or both of said 
parties in New York stood thus com- 
mitted, our half-million petition would 
have been heeded, and success would have 
come to us on the 6th of November. 
Precisely so. Had both of the dominant 
parties in Kansas made favorable mention 
of the amendment there, every orator, 
even Senator Ingalls, would now be de- 
claring his belief in woman suffrage in 
every political meeting of that State, and 
the vote, on election day, would have 
been overwhelmingly for woman’s enfran- 
chisement. Whereas, with no plank in the 
Republican platform, at the great open- 
ing meeting of that party at Fredonia, on 
July 21, as reported, with ex-Congress- 
man Morrill, ex-State Senator Blue, Rev. 
Bernard Kelly and ex U. S. Senator In- 
galls, as the speakers, the first three all 
personally staunch friends of suffrage, no 
allusion was made to the amendment, 
while Senator Ingalls announced that he 
was opposed to woman suffrage because 
his wife, mother, sisters and daughters 
did not want to vote! Is not that logic 
for Miss Shaw’s “‘legal male mind?” This 
‘first gun” in Kansas is exactly what 
‘*no plank” always has meant for us, from 
the ‘tno plank” of the Kansas campaign 
of 1867, to the ‘tno plank” of the one- 
half, that of the grand old Republican 
party of 1894. Whereas, on the other 
hand, the fact of the favorable mention 
of the amendment in the People’s party 
platform, results exactly as foreshadowed 
in my speech at Kansas City, May 4. The 
question is getting a good word spoken 
for it by every man and woman speaker 
in every Populist campaign meeting, 
whether under the blue canopy on the 
broad prairies, or within the four walls 
of district schoolhouse, village church, or 
city opera house. 

With a cordial invitation from their 
State committee and Mr. Breidenthal, its 
chairman, I am to make my first speech 
from their platform for the amendment, 
on Oct. 22, and speak every day or night 
until election day. 

No one can regret so deeply and keenly 
as I do that I am not invited to speak for 
this amendment from the Republican 
platform, as I was and did two years ago. 
I accepted the Republican State Commit- 
tee’s invitation then solely because of the 
party’s plank favoring the submission of 
the amendment, and because I felt per- 
fectly sure that, when submitted, it would, 
at its next State Convention, incorporate 


the measure in its platform. But when | 





| that party failed to do this, and the other 


dominant party, the party actually in 
power, put the good word into its plat- 
| form, I was bound not only to rejoice that 
our cause had at last secured what we had 
| 80 long and earnestly hoped and worked 
| for—a plank in the platform of one of 
| the dominant parties of a State—but also 
| to accept the offer made me to speak from 
| its platforms to the rank and file of the 
| voters gathered in its meetings, urging 
| 





them to cast their ballots for the woman 

suffrage amendment, no matter for what 
| men or what other measures they gave 
| their votes. 
| The New York State Conventions of 
both parties will be held at Saratoga: the 
Republicans on Sept 18; the Democrats 
on Sept. 25. Mrs. Greenleaf, with her 
lieutenants, will be at both to urge a 
plank suggesting that the coming Legis- 
lature shall answer the prayer of the 
half-million petitioners spurned by a 
majority of the Constitutional Convention, 
by passing a resolution to submit to the 
electors of the State a proposition to 
strike ‘‘male” from the Constitution. If 
both conventions heed the request, we 
shall rejoice more than words can tell! If 
one does and the other does not, it surely 
will not be the one that denies our prayer 
for whose success the women of New 
York will pray. 

The time has fully come for women to 
declare themselves for no party save the 
one pledged to make itself stand for 
‘‘equal rights to all,” women included. 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 
er 

NEW YORK SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN RE- 

NEWED. 





Mr. Jean Brooks Greenleaf, president of 
the New York Woman Suffrage Campaign 
Committee, has issued from the headquar- 
ters, No. 17 Madison Street, Roche-ter, 
N. Y., the following ringing address: 

Dear Friends: The deed is done! Nine- 
ty-seven members of the Constitutional 
Convention have determined that the pe- 
tition, indorsed by over half a million 
citizens, asking that the word ‘‘male” 
should be stricken from the Constitution, 
shall not be submitted for the decision of 
the electors of the State. The members 
of this convention are all men. True, by 
the act which called this body into exist- 
ence, women were as eligible to its mem- 
bership as were men; but they had no 
power to elect themselves, and men de- 
clined to choose them. Great care was 
taken to send delegates to this convention 
to represent the different vocations likely 
to be affected by changes in the organic 
law of the State. Banking, law, com- 
merce, agriculture, labor, manufactures, 
liquor dealers, etc., were represented, but 
the interests of women, who constitute 
more than one-half of the citizens of the 
State, had no representative selected by 
women among the 175 men elected last 
November to formulate the constitution 
by which all citizens, irrespective of sex, 
were to be governed. 

Our defeat is not a Waterloo; it is a 
Bunker Hill! Our work in the Constitu 
tional Convention ended, what next? Re- 
organize your forces! Issue calis for 
rallies in your county. Employ local 
talent, both men and women, but secure 
all the masculine hearers possible. 
Pass resolutions of thanks to, and appre- 
ciation of, such men as have been true to 
the interests of the unrepresented citizens 
of the State, and send a copy to your 
delegates, also to those delegates-at-large 
who have been true to American princi- 
ples—Messrs. Lauterbach, Frank, Gilbert, 
Vedder, McDonough, etc. Induce every 
Political Equality Club or Campaign 
Committee to send personal letters 
thanking our friends in the convention 
for their able and effective work. 

Beside this, take up the petition work 
again. The work for this Constitutional 
Convention is a thing of the past, but 
close upon it comes the Legislature. To 
that we must refer our case. The 
affirmative vote of two successive Legis- 
latures will bring the question to the 
ballot-box, where we endeavored to have 
it brought through this convention. No 
time should be lost. If we can carry the 
Legislature of 1895, we are one year 
nearer ultimate success. 

For this new petition no signatures 
should be solicited that were aflixed to 
that presented to the Constitutional Con 
vention, as we shsll use that with the 
| Legislature. We seek only new names to 
add to those already obtained. We wish 
no duplicates. Therefore, dear friends, 
send for the new petition to the Legisla- 
ture, roll up your thousands of signatures, 
and return to Headquarters, 17 Madison 
Street, Rochester, before Jan 1, 1895. 

Be not disheartened! Let us change 
our seeming defeat into a victory by our 
tireless energy! Remember the Revolu- 
tion of our forefathers, and the struggle 
for freedom and justice thirty years ago. 
The familiar order, ‘‘Put none but Ameri- 
| Cans on guard tonight!” can be given 
with equal force now. 











Men of New York who love liberty, 
send no ong to the Legislature to be a 
lawmaker for all who does not believe 
in equal rights for all, let his creed or na- 
tionality be what it may. 

Falter not! When a small body of 
men can deny the expressed prayer of 
hundreds of thousands of the citizens 
of New York State, it is not the time 
for vain regrets, it is the time for decisive 
action. JEAN BROOKS GREENLEAF, 

Chairman. 


<~@ 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETING IN OHIO. 


Parlor meetings, to be held in all the 
wards of Toledo, to study and discuss the 
duties of citizenship, especially in its 
bearing upon woman’s school suffrege, 
were inaugurated Aug. 29. Fifty repre- 
sentative women of Toledo met at the 
home of Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, 916 Broad- 
way. Mrs. Susie Harmon, president of 
the Toledo Woman Suffrage Association, 
presided. A circular from the president 
of the State Suffrage Association, in rela- 
tion to the question at issue, was read by 
Mrs. 8. 8S. Bissell. It was the sense of 
the meeting to eliminate partisanship, as 
far as possible, from the management of 
the public schools, and to vote for the 
best candidates. Among the speakers 
was Mrs. Prescott, of California, who 
had lived in Kansas, where women have 
long held school suffrage, and have filled 
the position of school directors. She de- 
scribed their work as most beneficent for 
the public welfare. It wes decided to 
hold ward meetings twice a month, under 
the auspices of the Toledo Woman Suf- 
frage Association. The next one will be 
in the lower part of the city about the 
middle of September. 
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ANTI-SUFFRAGE KU-KLUX IN NEW 
JERSEY. 


The women of Deerfield, N. J., recently 
resolved to vote on all questions apper- 
taining to the public schools, as they had 
been authorized to do by the Legislature. 
Dr. E. E. Howard, president of the Board 
of Education, called a meeting, Aug. 31, 
to discuss the appropriation of sufticient 
funds to defray the expense of opening 
the schoois. The meeting, which was a 
crowded one, was called to order by the 
president, and its object was briefly 
stated. ‘The next step was the selection 
of a permanent chairman, and Robert W. 
Smith was chosen. 

A question as to the eligibility of Mr. 
Smith was raised by those opposed to 
woman suffrage, but the objection was 
overruled, and an effort was made to con- 
duct the meeting in a peaceful manner 
The dissatisfied element refused to recog- 
nize Mr. Smith or his associates, and 
organized an opposition meeting in an- 
other room of the schoolhouse. 

It was necessary for those wishing to 
defeat the woman suffragists to gain pos- 
session of the ballot-box. They had come 
prepared to do this, backed by a gang of 
bullies from Philadelphia. At a given 
signal these ruffians started for the ballot- 
box, knocking right and left everything 
in their way. After a short but decisive 
battle, in which revolvers and knives 
played a prominent part, men, women 
and children were trodden down, and the 
bullies gained the coveted ballot-box. 
Then they proceeded to transact business. 
When the women presented their ballots 
they were refused recognition, and they 
called upon their male escorts to see that 
their votes were recorded. Mr. C. I. 
Williams, a prominent citizen, stepped to 
the ballot-box and demanded that the 
votes of the women be accepted. He was 
immediately struck in the face by a hood- 
lum and knocked down. There was a 
shout of anger, and revolvers were again 
drawn. J. Asher, one of the imported 
bullies, was struck by a bullet and seri- 
ously injured. He was hauled from the 
scene of battle by a friend, and taken to 
Camden Hospital. Several other people 
were hurt. 

An attempt was made to lynch Dr. 
E. E. Howard, president of the Board of 
Education, and Robert W. Smith, the 
legally chosen chairman, but this was 
prevented by the timely interference of 
E. L. Cotton, editor of the Rosenhayn 
Advocate, who drew a revolver and held 
the crowd at bay until Howard and Smith 
were spirited away by friends. Then the 
hoodlums attacked a boy named Law- 
rence Coe, one of them striking him with 
a black-jack back of the ear. Some of the 
citizens, who were scared, sought refuge 
in a swamp, where they remained until 
the arrival of special officers, sworn in by 
Squire J. A. Williams. Mr. Silver was 
found lying in the woods in an uncon- 
scious condition. He had been attacked 
and robbed of $150. He is seriously 
burt. 

The anti-suffragists manifest the old 
pro-slavery temper. What kind of a cause 
is it that tries to win by such methods? 

The Boston Transcript of Sept. 1 says: 





SSS 


Remonstrants against woman suffr 
will probably try to make capital of the 
disgraceful hoodlumism at Deerfield 
N. J., yesterday, which greeted the efforts 
of.women to vote on school matters. [go. 
lated instances of this sort in unenlight- 
ened regions, like most of New Jersey, are 
not arguments, and if they were, this 
would be an argument in favor of com- 
pulsory education. The terrorizing of 
the polls by illiterate bullies is as little 
against the suffrage as the outrages on 
Prudence Crandall’s school in Connecti- 
cut, fifty years ago, because she had some 
little colored girls there, were an argu- 
ment against the education of the blacks, 


~~ 
or 





CO-EDUCATION AT WEST NEWTON, 


The Allen English and Classical Schoo] 
at West Newton, Mass., prepares girls 
and boys for entrance to any college or 
scientific school, and gives a thorough 
English education for industrial pursuits 
and an intelligent after-life. In connec. 
tion with the academic department is a 
training school for scholars from nine to 
thirteen years of age. Careful instruc- 
tion is given in all the natural sciences, 
with excellent laboratories. Physical 
education is strongly emphasized. Spe- 
cial facilities are provided for foreigners 
learning the language, or for back- 
ward students. It was founded in 1854, 
and last June more than 1000 graduates 
of the school took part in a reunion. The 
principal, Nathaniel T. Allen, is a liberal 
and progressive man, and an earnest suf- 
fragist. He is aided by a corps of excel- 
lent teachers. It gives us pleasure to 
call attention to the advertisement of this 
fine institution in another column. 


———_+@r-— 


MRS. STOWE AN EPOCH-MAKER. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Dr. Robert S. McArthur, in his lecture 
at Swampscott, Aug. 29, gave the credit 
of the greatest epoch-making book of 
the last fifty years to “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and said, ‘‘We crown a woman 
as queen of this last half-century.” 

Later on he gave a tribute to woman 
suffrage, and said it was surely coming, 
and women must educate themselves for 
it. He stated that the Queen of England 
persuaded Disraeli to believe in it, and 
almost persuaded Gladstone; but that, 
although he was not quite converted to 
it, nevertheless it must come. Also, 
that he wished the New York Convention 
had considered the subject, but they evi- 
dently did not wish to be troubled by 
millions of untried votes. 

MARIAN T. Hosmer. 


~o- - 


A RUG FOR THE SUFFRAGE FAIR. 











Editors Woman's Journal; 

A rug which was known as the ‘“‘Bil- 
lings” rug, in the Cambridge relief work 
last winter, has been mentioned as desir- 
able work for the coming Suffrage Fair. 
It is made of old ingrain carpet, cut 
crossway, and sewed on ticking or denim, 
with carpet thread. The materials cost 
very little, as the older the carpet the 
prettier the rug. The preferred width 
of the crossway strips is one inch, and 
they should be sewed on the foundation 
about a quarter of an inch apart. A 
sample of the rug may be seen at the 
office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street. The writer has rugs of this de- 
scription that have been in use more than 
ten years, and show no result of the wear 
except an added softness of surface, 

M. P. C. B. 
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UNJUST DISCRIMINATION 
WOMEN, 





AGAINST 


The custom is not by any means obso- 
lete, in many of our large cities, of prohib- 
iting the best women in the land from 
ordering a meal in certain restaurants 
after dark, provided they are unaccom- 
panied by a male escort. A short time 
ago a widow of culture and means, ac- 
companied by a grown daughter, arrived 
in New York City, at the Grand Central 
Depot, a few minutes past 9 P. M. 
They came down town in a Fourth 
Avenue car as far as T'wenty-sixth Street, 
and went into one of our most fashion- 
able restaurants, but, before they had 
taken their seats at a table, were politely 
informed that ‘‘Ladies, unaccompanied 
by gentlemen, are not served here after 
dark.” This mother was probably more 
hurt than offended when she informed us, 
a few days afterward, in our office, that 
she knew that such a rule existed many 
years ago, but supposed New York had 
progressed beyond any such discrimina- 
tion. 

The best women in the State, and 
throughout the country, should inform 
themselves of such customs; and a very 
sure way to aid in their abandonment is 
for the better classes of women who bave 
husbands, fathers and friends to accom- 
pany them, to refrain from patronizing 
any firm that inflicts a similar indignity 
upon women who, through the dispensa- 
tion of Providence, are compelled to 
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travel at 5 cimes without male escorts, and 
who ought to have the same privilege of 
supping or dining at the best restaurants, 
whether their husbands or fathers are 
with them or not.—Church Union. 
mamma 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Hon. NATHANIEL P. BANKS, major- 
general of volunteers in the War for the 
Union, and since, as before the war, fill- 
ing many & prominent place in State and 
Nation, died at his home in Waltham last 
week, after a long decline in health, 
being in his 79th year. Gen. Banks was 
a remarkable man, and secured his place 
in history by services of uncommon 
variety and character. His personal 
story is of a sort almost peculiar to this 
country of the people, and is one of the 
most interesting of American careers. 
He was & man of generous sympathies, 
and, as a member of the State Senate, he 
yoted for woman suffrage. Being thanked 
for having done so, he replied: ‘*With my 
views and convictions, I could not bave 
done otherwise.” 

a 

Miss H. Louisa BROWN died at her 
home, 389 Marlboro Street, Boston, Aug. 
24. Her life-long friend, and associate in 
the New England Woman’s Club, Mrs. 
Cheney, writes from Intervale, N. H.: 

“IT was away from home at the time 
our noble friend and fellow-worker died, 
and have no time or quiet here fully to 
recall the events of her long and benefi- 
cent life. But I cannot fail to pay my 
tribute to the singular truth, upright- 
ness, fineness and originality of her 
character. To the culture of a Boston 
woman of social standing, she added the 
fine ideality of an artist and the rigid 
conscience, firm courage and breadth of 
charity of a true reformer. These strong 
and generous traits were the background 
for her sparkling wit, so delicate and keen, 
the ever-surprising play of her fun, and 
the rich geniality of humor which made 
her such a delightful companion. The 
righteous indignation which could burn 
so fiercely in her heart against wrong 
was expressed with a quaintness and sa- 
liency which seemed to redeem it from all 
sense of personal anger, and make it bril- 
liant as the lightning flash, which dazzles 
even when it strikes. Her tenderness of 
heart, her loyalty to friendship, all her 
exquisite womanly qualities, blended with 
these intellectual traits to make her one 
of those rare beings, who are always fresh 
in heart, and who give us the constant 
surprise of new phases of thought and 
expression. She loved Art for its highest 
worth; it was full of sacredness, a reli- 
gion to her, and she has guided many a 
young mind into high appreciation of its 
real meaning. Even the last year, when 
sickness has been heavy upon her, she 
has not failed in ministering to the class 
of women to whom she was a guide. 
She was a warm advocate of woman 
suffrage, and one who added grace and 
dignity, as well as truth and courage, to 
our movement. She was a real living 
woman, a rich, rare personality, whom 
it bas been a privilege to know, and 
whom a blessing to love, and we hope to 
meet again in the new life opened to her. 

E. D. C. 


—@>—-—___———- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YorK, SEPT. 6, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The last two weeks have been spent by 
your correspondent at the ocean, enjoying 
a needed rest after the excitements and 
toils of the summer. The weeks in Albany 
were anything but weeks of vacation. 
The long hours spent at the Convention, 
the city air that was often warm and bad, 
with none of the freshness of the country, 
but, above all, the prolonged strain of the 
struggle, the alternations of hope and 
fear, the final effort and the cruel defeat, 
made the midsummer days anything but 
restful. 

The end came at last, and the weary 
workers have gone to find recreation, each 
in her own way—Mrs. Greenleaf, at her 
beautiful home ou the shores of Lake 
Ontario, Mrs. Almy, among her family in 
Chautauqua, while the Howlands, with 
Miss Mills, have gone on a trip to Nova 
Scotia. 

My vacation was thoroughly delightful, 
as I passed it at a new spot on the ocean 
shore only this summer opened at Point 
0’ Woods. This is a wooded strip on the 
great south beach of Long Island. On 
one side is Great South Bay, stretching 
its five miles of water between the Point 
and the nearest land; on the other the 
ocean thunders, its surf sparkling in the 
sunlight by day, palely radiant with phos- 
phorescent glimmers at night. The strip 
of land between the tossing billows on 
the one side, and the placid inland sea on 
the other, is only seventeen hundred feet 
wide; and yet, while the ocean shore is 
piled in sandy ridges towards the bay, 
these soften into gentle swells, that are 
clothed with an abundant and varied 
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entation, kept green amid all this 
drought by the mists of the ocean. The 
air is fresh on the hottest day with the 
salt breath of the sea; for, from whatso- 
ever direction the wind blows, it reaches 
this favored spot only over miles of 
water. 

Here there has been held a summer 
school, which has called together a de- 
lightful set of cultured people. Daily 
there have been lectures and concerts in 
the great auditorium, and there, on last 
Thursday afternoon, I spoke on the pres- 
ent aspects of our question to an audience 
composed of the sojourners at Point o’ 
Woods, and of many persons from the 
Long Island shore who had come across 
the bay in sail boats. One delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention was among the 
number. 

Now that September is come, vacation 
is over. Mrs. Greenleaf’s spirited circular 
ie at hand, urging to new efforts, and 
very soon we shall take up the fall cam- 
paign. 

In my last letter, speaking of the vote 
of the Convention, there was an error in 
the record of the two Sullivans who 
are members of the Convention—Mr. Wil- 
liam Sullivan, of Brooklyn, voted for us, 
and Mr. T, A. Sullivan, of Buffalo, spoke 
and voted against us. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Woman’s Relief Corps will hold a 
National Convention in Pittsburg, Penn., 
Sept. 12. 

The Colorado State Prohibition Con- 
vention has nominated Mrs. Mary Jewett 
Telford, an active white-ribboner, for 
lieutenant-governor. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns’ suffrage tract, 
‘*Leading Questions,” has been translated 
into German. Five thousand copies have 
been printed. 

The Denver Republican committee 
has refused, by a vote of 120 to 39, to 
admit the women delegates, who there- 
upon withdrew, and will call a meeting in 
a few days to decide upon future action. 

The effort to boom Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate for governor is dying out. No 
man can succeed in politics who is not 
true to his friends and his principles. 
Hon. Levi P. Morton seems likely to be 
the Republican nominee. 

The will of Abby W. Wyman, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., contains a bequest of $500 
to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL of Boston, tu 
be applied to the support of the paper 
and the promotion of the principles 
which it advocates. 

Attorney-General Standish, of North 
Dakota, states that any woman having 
the qualification that would entitle her to 
vote if she were a man, will be entitled to 
vote for superintendent of public instruc- 
tion at the forthcoming State election. 

The Epworth Leagues of Indiana, in 
annual convention at Peru, adopted reso- 
lutions urging the promulgation of Chris- 
tian citizenship and the reception of 
women as delegates to the General Con- 
ference. 

Both wings of the Democratic party o 
Colorado have recognized the women of 
the party. If accurate figures could be 
procured, it would prubably be discovered 
that in Colorado there are more women 
than men who believe in Jeffersonian 
principles. 

The Michigan Prohibitionists, at the 
State Convention in Kalamazoo, Aug. 8, 
indorsed woman suffrage in their plat- 
form, as follows: 

5. Intelligence should be the test of citi- 


zensbip, and civil and political rights 
should not be abridged because of sex. 


The British Woman’s Temperance As- 
sociation has added to its departments 
that of securing the appointment of 
police matrons in all police stations. 
The work is in charge of Miss Flor- 
ence Balgarnie, who devoted much 
time while in America to an investigation. 

Aug. 17 was a great day for the 
Indiana W.C.T. U. Its building for an 
Industrial School for Girls was dedicated, 
four thousand assembling on the grounds 
near Hadley, to participate in the all-day 
services. The building has cost over 
$16,000. A fund of $2,000 was contrib- 
uted on that day to complete payments. 
The school will be opened in the fall. 

The proposal of the Mayor and Board 
of Public Safety of Louisville, Ky., to 
license prostitution in that city has 
called forth a strong editorial protest 
against it by the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, and also an admirable, convincing 
letter of warning against the scheme by 
J. W. Walton, Esq., of Cleveland, O., 
who was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the abolition of the shameful regis- 
tration system inaugurated in that city 
last year by its Director of Police. We 
trust Louisville will not go forward with 
the disreputable experiment. 





“Nailing Things’ Right. 





For several years there has appeared in | 
our columns, from week to week, an an- 
nouncement from the Putnam Nail Com- 
pany, claiming that their nails in horse- | 
shoeing were more merciful to the animal 
than any others. 


No one can examine their ithe fact | 
without being impressed with the fact 
that by using the Putnam Nails in shoe- 
ing horses a great deal of suffering would 
be saved to ‘man’s best friend.” In sev- | 
eral fields we have witnessed the energy | 
with which the managers of the Putnam | = 
Nail Company have endeavored to make | 
the world acquainted with their useful | 
inventions, They have spent thousands | 
of-dollars in elaborate works of art, 
which should give the millions who read | 
the diflerent newspapers and magazines | 
an adequate idea of the far-reaching im- 
portance of the use of the Putnam Nail. 
And all this on the side of ‘‘mercy to the 
beast.” 

So successful have been their appeals 
that in many sections of the country little 
children go voluntarily to the local horse- 
shoers and ask them to use the Putnam 
Nails whenever the ordeal of shoeing an 
animal has to be gone through with. In 
inspecting their extensive works, under 
the polite direction of the treasurer, W. 
W. Whitmarsh, I was especially im- 
pressed with the bright, cheerful and 
intelligent appearance of the hundreds of 
girls employed in perfecting the Putnam 
Nail in its latest delicate and important 
stages. The number of employees of both 
sexes is 400, and the capacity of the out- 
put is ten tons per day. ‘Ihe works at 
Neponset, Boston Mass., cover twelve 
acres of ground, and as we approach 
them they have that appearance of mas- 
sive bricklaying which characterizes 
Lowell and Lawrence, and our other 
great New England manufacturing cen- 
tres. There must be a tremendous power 
generated somewhere to produce the sur- 
prising din heard as we approach the 
Putnam Works. That power lies in a 
double Corliss engine of 600 horse power, 
driven by a battery of eight large boilers, 
while in addition a Mclntyre-Seymour 
compound engine of 125-horse power 
drives a dynamo for lighting and for the 
blast used in forging. There is a black- 
smith shop, in which seventy-five men 
are employed, and where the hammers 
are forged for the nail machines; also a 
gashouse, where 200,000 cubic feet of gas 
are manufactured to heat the rods from 
which the nails are made, coal not being 
used on account of the sulphur it con- 
tains. Then come the two great build- 
ings, each 200 feet in length, containing 
the nail machines. Whatanoise! What 
a busy scene as we enter! It seems as if 
that company of human bees ought to 
manufacture nails enough to shoe all the 
horses in creation. In the smoky atmo- 
sphere the pailers can be seen at their ma- 
chines, regulating the heat, for, by the de- 
gree of heat and strength of spring alone, 
is the length of the nail determined. 

The rod passes through the blazing 
furnace, and is hurried between the four 
hammers which strike at a welding heat. 
Sixty blows upon the best Swedish iron, 
and the point of the rod dreps into the 
pan, a fashioned, but not a finished, Put- 
nam Nail. It is then polished in the 
‘scaling room,”’ by friction in large iron 
barrels filled with water. No acids are 
used. 

In the “pointing room,” eighty girls 
are seated at machines, feeding in the 
nails, one at a time, while hammers inflict 
blows till the nail drops into the box be- 
low. The nail is now ready for use. 

In the ‘‘assorting room” another com- 
pany of girls deftly pass the nails from 
the bench to a box, under watchful scru- 
tiny, those uneven in size being put on 
one side. This is a point to be empha- 
sized, for every Putnam Nail that reaches 
the market has a uniform length, breadth 
and thickness. That important fact, 
coupled with the assurauce that the 
material used is the best in the world, 
accounts for the incalculable value of the 
Putnam Nail. Even the most stupid of 
country blacksmiths can scarcely fail to 
driveit right. With the materials at their 
command, and with the science and skill 
to properly handle them, the Putnam 
Nail Company have built up a great in- 
dustry, founded upon the most approved 
principles of justice to their employees of 
both sexes and of great benefit to the 
world. 

Probably the best known indorser and 
user of the Putnam Nail is Mr. Robert 
Bonner. From ‘Maud 35,” down, all his 
valuable horses wear them in their shoes, 
and thousands of lovers of the horse all 
over the world follow his example. 
Their judgment is indorsed by many 
boards of judges at great industrial exhi- 
bitions, and none have proved more con- 
vincing than that of the great Columbian 
Exposition. The award was the highest, 
as it deserved to be. The wording of the 
diploma was as follows: 

Supreme excellence in material, method in 
manufacture, and quality of finished product; 
elasticity and smoothness, combined with hold- 
ing power in clinch. It allows the use of very 
smail nails. 

That is a conclusion reached after the 
severest tests, and the words ‘‘supreme 
excellence” denote the grade of the 
award. There is nothing equivocal about 
it. It stands first. It was a triumph 
fairly earned and justly accorded. With 
science, skill, watchfulness, faithfulness, 
enterprise, and a strict rule of fair dealing 
on its side, this great industry should 
long continue to give employment to 
deserving thousands, and will always 
prove a benefit and blessing to the whole 
community. 

To Mr. W. W. Whitmarsh, the treas- 
urer, is due, in no small degree, the great 
success and fearless positiun of the Put- 
num Nail Company. He might be called 
the ‘‘wheel horse”’ of the concern. 

J. B. M. 





AN IMMENSE INDUSTRY. | 
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LOGY. 


A complete ladies’ guide in health and disease, written by Axice B. Stockxuam, M. D., 


in practice over twenty-five years. 


Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages free. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 275 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Best Terms toe Agents. 


Mrs. J. M. B. writes: I cannot thank God enough 
for Tokology; »y tollowing it I cured myself of 
local troubles of the worst kind, and dyspepsia of 
seven years standing. 

A lacy agent who commenced her first work as a 


canvasser for Tokology, tm 1887, and bas sold sev 
ersl bundres copies, writes: I love Toko ogy and 
am delighted to be in itaservice I meen tu sell 50 
this year. I can seli justas well in the same terr +4 
tory where it has been gone over. 








THOUSANDS of new patrons have taken, | 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla this season and real- 


| strength restored. 





BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Back Bay. 





Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street, 





A ciéed. school of the highest grade, with 
senior and junior departments. Its certificates 
are accepted at Smith and Wellesley, Vassar, 
and Boston University. Eleven young ladies 
sent to college this year. Ten graduated in 
English courses. 


Open daily, 9 to 12. 
Catalogues on demand. 


TAYLOR, DeMERRITTE AND HAGAN. 


The Fittz Cure. 


A Sure Remedy for Alcoholism, 
Home Treatment. No Publicity. 
No Loss of Time. 

Indorsed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society. 

Every patient is enthusiastic in 
reference to the efficacy of the 
Cure. 

Consultations and correspondence 
confidential. 








For testimonials in Boston and vicinity, call 
at Room 2, No. 86 Court St., Boston. 





Benj. R. Jewell & Co., 


General Agents for Massachusetts 





Nahant Fish Marker 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
Tue OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A REMARKABLE 
SHOE. 


1 
People who have had trouble with their 
feet, and have failed to get proper shoes, are 
advised to try the 


Samuel Appleton 
Scientific Shoe. 


Salesroom, 7 Temple Place, Boston, U.S, A, 

You will not be disappointed. These 
shoes stood pre-eminent at the World’s Fair, 
and were also adopted by the Woman’s P. C. 
and C. D. Club of Chicago. Indorsed and used 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and hundreds of 
intelligent people all over the land. 


CLOSING SALE 


OF COTTON SHIRT WAISTS 
At a Great Reduction 


FROM THE REGULAR PRICE, 
—AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPLE PLAC EB. 
Miss Fisk prefers this sale to carry- 
ing the Watsts to another season. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA H. 
Suaw, Atice Stone BLAcKwBLL, and Lucy 
E. Antuonr. For sale at Woman's Journal 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
paid, 50 cents. 











Price, post- 





AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS {Seer 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH, 


Proprietor and Manager. 


LAS’ WEEK-— Monday, Sept. 10, 
and every evening this week, 


THE POPULAR SUCCESS, 


Peter F. Dailey 


—IN— 


“A COUNTRY SPORT.” 


Everything Bright, New. and Entertaining. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Rica & Harris and } 
CHaRLE8 FROHMaN § 


Monday, Sept. 10— LAST WEEK. 
The High Class Comedy Drama, 


Young America. 


By William Young, author of ‘The Rajah,” 
**Ganelon,”’ ete. 


Excellent Cast. Appropriate Scenery. 


Evenings at 8.15 Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2.15. 


Monday, Sept. 17-ONE WEEK ONLY, 
LEW DOCKSTADER’S MINSTRELS. 





Props. and Managers. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON ...........0005 ses Mavager. 
Week beginning Monday, Sept. 10. 
FIRST TIME IN BOSTON, 

WM. A. BRADY'S NAVAL MELODRAMA, 
OLD CLORY. 


An up-to date melodrama founded on the late 
Chitian Rebellion. illustrated with a Motrepel- 
itan cast and original scenic effects 

Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at2. 








New Business for Women. 


Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL & notice headed as above 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almos 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in tbe world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. 


HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St., New York. 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





— Js a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 
The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 
Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 
INSIST At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction Mass 





on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 








Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty | 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, 


Leaflet Department, | 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. ' 








f 
LOAN CO., Tenth and Wain alnut Streets, P' 
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IN A BEECH WOOD. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 








A golden areh above my head, 
A path with golden carpet spread, 
Each side the golden-mantied trees 
Soft singing in the faint sweet breeze, 
Down-fluttering leaves in golden showers 
A gold gleam of witcbhazel flowers, 
And, dazzling my uplifted eyes, 
The sunlight in the golden skies; 
What magic spell has compassed me? 
What strange new world is this | see? 
Gold! gold! above, below, around ; 
I tread upon enchanted ground. 
A dream-land Queen, who only knows, 
To-morrow, when the East wind blows 
Her dream and all its glory goes! 

— Harper's Bazar. 
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THE LAWYER’S LULLABY. 


BY F. H. COGGSWELL. 





Be still, my child! remain in statu quo, 
While I propel thy cradle to and fro. 
Let no involved res inter alios 

Prevail while we’re consulting inter nos. 


Was that a little pain in medias res? 

Too bad! too bad! we'll have no more of these. 
1’ll send a capias for some wise expert 

Who knows to eject the pain and stay the hurt. 


No trespasser shall come to trouble thee; 
For thou dost own this house in simple fee— 
And thy administrators, heirs, assigns, 

To have, to hold, convey at thy designs. 


Correct thy pleadings, my own baby boy; 

Let there be an abatement of thy joy; 

Quash every tendency to keep awake, 

And verdict, costs, and judgment thou shalt 
take. —Boston Transcript. 





THE TRUMPETER. 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 


Two ships, alone in sky and sea, 
Hang clinched, with crash and roar; 

There is but one—whiche’er it be — 
Will ever come to shore. 


And will it be the grim black bulk 
That towers so evil now? 

Or will it be The Grace of God, 
With the angel at her prow! 


The man that breathes the battle’s breath 
May live at last to know; 

But the trumpeter lies sick to death 
In the stifling dark below. 


He bears the fight above him rave; 
He fears his mates must yield; 

He lies as in a narrow grave 
Beneath a battlefield. 


His fate will fall before the ship’s, 
Whate er the ship betide; 

He lifts the trumpet to his lips 
As though he kissed a bride. 


“Now blow thy best, blow thy last, 
My trumpet, for the Right!” 
He has sent his soul in one strong blast, 
To hearten them that fight. 


4 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

“Well, that’s done!” and Mrs. Jack pat- 
ted the crisp pillow-shams and gazed 
complacently around the pretty room—a 
guest-room that had never yet held a 
guest—fresh, new and dainty. The breez> 
stirred the frilled curtains, the late after- 
noon sun shone on the creamy walls, and 
the soft light flittered through the young 
leaves of the chestnut, and faintly tinted 
with green the lovely ‘‘Abend” over the 
bed. 

No wonder Mrs. Jack looked satisfied ; 
no detail for comfort or beauty had been 
forgotten. She and Jack had been mar- 
ried only a few months; this was the 
finishing touch to their cosey nest, and any 
young housewife might have been proud 
of the result. 

Just then Jack rushed in, bearing a let- 
ter. He stopped on the threshold. 
“Whew! what magnificence! 

a poor worm venture in?” 

‘‘Nonsense, Jack! It isn’t magnificent 
at all—only pretty and restful. Come in, 
bad boy, and tell me what is in that 
letter.” 

“You know Cousin Elizabeth?” asked 
Jack, as he settled himself in a big easy- 
chair and pulied his little wife down be- 
side him. 

“Yes, indeed, dear. You remember I 
saw her the summer we were engaged, 
and I liked her so much! Such a sweet 
face and gentle ways! But she seems too 
old to be your cousin—more like an aunt.” 

‘Father was the youngest of an im- 
mense family, and Cousin Elizabeth’s 
mother was the eldest, so there were 
many years between them ; indeed, father 
and his niece are nearly of an age. You 
knew she was married?” 

“Yes, an old love story, wasn’t it—a 
real romance?” 

“Well, Nannie, what do you say to 
your new room being christened by this 
ancient bridal couple on their antique 
honeymoon?” 

‘Oh, this isn’t their honeymoon! They 
were married long before we were, and 
that was ages ago. Besides, they aren’t 
so old, and I am very glad to have some 
of your people for our first guests. 





Might 





You’ve been such a perfect dear about 
this room. What does the letter say?” 

He read it: 

Dear Boy and His Dear Wife—I have 
so longed to see you in your new happi- 
ness, and now comes an opportunity. 
The Colonel has come to Boston on busi- 
ness, and I am with him. Would it be 
convenient for you to have us for a few 
days? Do not hesitate to say so if it 
would not. If you really do want us, 
couldn’t Jack meet the Colonel at Young’s, 
after his business hours Wednesday, and 
take him out to your home? I have an 
engagement that will keep me until even- 
ing, but I can find my way to you easily. 
With dear love to both, 

COUSIN ELIZABETH. 

P. S. Ido want you to see my Colonel. 

Cc. E. 

‘*Wednesday—that’s day after to-mor- 
row,” said Mrs. Jack. “I shall be so 
happy tohave them! I'll write at once. 
But she gave no address! Never mind, 
you can assure the Colonel when you meet 
him how pleased we are. There’s the 
dinner bell.’’ 

That night, as Nan was taking hair- 
pins out of her bonny brown locks, she 
casually remarked to Jack: 

‘*What did you say the Colonel’s name 
was? I don’t remember it.” 

Jack looked puzzled. 
tell you? Colone!—Colonel—Jingo! I’ve 
clean forgotten that name foréhe moment. 
No matter, it will come to me in the 
morning.” 

But in the morning it was just as far 
away from his memory as ever. 

There was such a downpour going on 
in the outside world that Nan insisted 
that Jack, who had a cold, should not go 
to the city; and Jack, nothing loath, set- 
tled himself for a comfortable morning by 
a bright open fire. 
down his paper. 

‘*Nan,” he said, in consternation, ‘how 
shall I ever find the Colonel at Young’s 


Hotel? It will never do for me to go | 


around inquiring for ‘the Colonel who 
married Cousin Elizabeth!’ ” 

“Jack,” cried Nan, 
are in! What ever can we do? 
you think of the name? Bend your mind 
to it.” 

Jack bent his mind to it, meantime 
pacing the floor. 

‘It seems to me as if it were something 
like ‘Walker,’ but it isn’t that.” 

‘*Perhaps it’s Trott,” suggested Nan, 
“or Trotger.” 

‘*No; it’s an odder name than that, but 
what it is I cannot make out.” 

‘Jack, thisisawful! We never can let 
them know we don’t remember their 
name, afier that lovely clock they sent 
us when we were married! My note of 
thanks went to ‘Cousin Elizabeth,’ through 
her mother. I know if I had ever writ- 
ten the name I should remember it. Oh, 
dear!” and Nan looked so disconsolate 
that Jack had to stop his deeply perplexed 
thinking for a while to cheer her. 

“I'll say over all the names [ can think 
of, beginning with ‘A,’ and so on through 
the alphabet. You'll be sure to know the 
name when you hear it,’”’ suid Nan, after 
awhile. ‘‘Adams, Atkinson, Atwell,” ete. 

But it was all of no avail. By the time 
Nan had come to ‘*M”’ Jack’s hair was in 
wild disorder and his tie had been pulled 
awry. Long before *Z”’ was reached he 
was raging up and down the fioor like a 
caged tiger. Nan was almost hysterical. 

“QO Jack!’ she almost sobbed. ‘You 
can’t find the Colonel, and they’!] think we 
didn’t want them, and how can we ever 
explain?” 

“Gracious, Nan! It’s simply awful! 
Cousin Elizabeth is such a dear, forgetful 
soul, she'll never remember she didn’t 
send us any address ; but she is very sensi- 
tive, and if she gets it into her head that 
we didn’t care about her coming, it will 
break her heart. Ha! I have it!’ and 


Jack snapped his fingers and executed a | 


jig on the hearth-rug. 

‘*What, oh, what?” cried Nan. 

‘*Well, I'll go over to the station and 
telegraph to Sue for Cousin Elizabeth’s 
married name.” ; 

*“O Jack, you wise boy! You are the 
brightest fellow in the whole world, I be- 
lieye,”’ and Nan beamed and dimpled. 

Jack pulled on his mackintosh and 
plunged into the storm. Half an hour 
later he returned, with a very dismal 
countenance. 

‘*The wires are down between here and 
Boston,” he announced. “The gale is 
fearful.” 

They spent a dismal evening, Jack 
walking the floor most of the time. 

“Jove!” he exclaimed, ‘the situation 
is worthy of Howells.” 

Then the absurdity of their predica- 
ment was borne upon him, and he roared 
with laughter. Nan could not see the 
fun. It was pure tragedy to her hospit- 
able soul. The next morning matters 
brightened. While they were sitting at 
breakfast, in the sunshine that had suc- 
ceeded the storm, the postman brought a 
letter from Cousin Elizabeth. It con- 
tained but a few lines: 

Our plans are vhanged, dear two, and 


“Why, didn’t I | 


Suddenly he threw 


‘“‘what a fix we | 
Can’t | 


instead of meeting Jack, the Colonel will 
| wait and come out with me on the eight 
| o’clock train. With love, 

Cousin ELIZABETH. 

‘*What luck!” shouted Jack. 

“But,” said Nan, dolefully, ‘‘we’ve got 
to call them something. I don’t see that 
matters are mended much.” 

*‘ Ob! their name will be on their bag- 
gage, and Cousin Elizabeth will have to 
introduce her Colonel. That’s all right! 
Now I must be off!” With a kiss Jack 
| was gone. 

The day passed pleasantly in prepara- 
| tion, and when, in the evening, the guests 
arrived, Cousin Elizabeth thought she 
| never saw & prettier home or a more win- 
| some mistress. 

Nan, on her part, was proud of her hus- 
band when he heartily greeted Cousin 
Elizabeth’s portly husband with, ‘I am 
glad to see you, Colonel,” not betraying, 
by any hesitation, the dreadful blank that 
existed in his mind after that military 
| title. For the baggage had revealed no 
| name! 
| The lady, with sweet graciousness, had 
said, ‘‘You must call me ‘Cousin Eliza- 
| beth,’ dear;” and the husband had been 
| introduced simply as ‘*The Colonel.” 
‘*Never mind,” said Jack. ‘*We’ll find 
|; out somehow. It’s immense, though, 
| having visitors and not knowing their 
|name. But I’ve thought of a way.” 

“So have I,” said Nan. ‘We'll see 
| who will find out first.” 
| Soothed by the certainty, she set to 
| work to enjoy her guests; not a hard 
task, for she already loved Cousin Eliza- 

beth, and no one could help liking the 
| Colonel, with his simple, hearty ways and 
| utter devotion to his wife. 
The next morning, when Nan saw the 
| postman coming down the street, she re- 
| membered that Cousin Elizabeth had said 
| she was expecting a letter to be forward- 
ed, and so she rushed to meet him, eager 
to read the address. Just as she reached 
the door she was met by Cousin Eliza- 
beth, who held up a letter. 

*‘Only one, dear, and that for me,” and 
| away went the envelope into the little 
| morning fire blazing on the hearth, before 
Nan had a glimpse of the superscription. 

Jack grinned. 
| ‘Foiled again,’’ he whispered in her ear 
| as he gave his good-by kiss. 
| Off went Jack into the city, and from 
| there he sent the following telegram to 
| his sister: 
| Wire at once Cousin Elizabeth’s mar- 
| ried name. At once. JACK. 
| After Nan had given her day’s orders, 
| arranged her flowers, and settled Cousin 
| Elizabeth on the lounge with a new book, 
| she dressed for the street. 
| “I’ve a little shopping I must do, 
| Cousin Elizabeth. I know you will ex- 
| cuse me for awhile.” 
‘**Dear child!’’ murmured Cousin Eliza- 
beth, as she watched the slender, graee- 
| ful figure down the street. 
| A little later Nan came back, radiant, 

clasping a square package. She hurried 
|up to her room, undid a pretty blank 

book bound in soft white kid, tied it up 
| with long yellow ribbons, and laid it on 
| the little desk in the guest-room. Then 
| she went back to her company. 

*‘Dear Colonel and Cousin Elizabeth,” 
she said, ‘‘we are so happy to have you 
|; as our first guests. I knew something 
| was lacking in your room, and it just 
| occurred to me it was a guest-book. So I 
| went out and got one, and now I want 

you to write your names on the very 
| first page.” 
| ‘*Bless you, dear!’’ said Cousin Eliza- 
| beth; ‘*what a privilege to be the first of 
| what I hope will be a long and happy 
list !” 

In the middle of the afternoon Jack re- 
ceived an answer to his telegram: 


Do not remember name. He was a 
colonel. Father and mother in Burling- 
ton. They would know. SUE. 


After lunch, while the guests were doz- 
ing in the library, Nan stole into the 
guest-room. There, on the fair first page 
of the new book, were the words: 
‘Cousin Elizabeth,” and beneath, in 
bolder writing, ‘*The Colonel.” 

“It’s the funniest thing I ever heard 
of,” said Jack, after they had confided 
their disappointments to each other, as 
they were dressing for dinner. 

“Funny!” exclaimed Nan, “It’s fear- 
ful! It seems as if everything was in 
conspiracy against us. What would they 
say if they knew we did not even know 
their name!” 

That evening a neighbor called. Jack 
muttered over the introductions as inco- 
herently as he could, and the whole 
group drew up their chairs in a cosey 
circle. During a lull in the conversation 
the caller turned to Nan, and said in dis- 
tinctly audible tones: 

“I beg your pardon, but I did not catch 
the names of your guests.” 

Nan turned pale—the room reeled. 
Crash! over went a little table that was 
standing by Jack’s elbow. 

“Oh, my pet rose-bowl!” cried Nan. 
How could you be so clumsy?” Then, as 
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15,000 PEOPLE DIE 


In New England alone every year from CONSUMPTION. My method of treatment is the 
only discovered cure for this disease in any of its stages. The fever, night-sweats, or chills 
stopped in a week. The cough in thirty days. It is less expensive than a change of climate, 
and if I cannot relieve you, your money will be returned. 

I will agree to cure every case of ASTHMA, even if you have had it fifty years, 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, and HAY FEVER, I will cure to stay cured. 


No consultation fees. Office hours: 9 until 5, 


DR. ALBERT RHEDER., 
5 PARK SQUARE. 
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she and Jack stooped over to pick up the his once popular ‘History of a Mouthful 
fallen stand, she whispered in his ear, pty yt a through bod Sen- 
or er’ ibunal of Commerce Bill, in- 

Tee darling! 1 think I should Rave forms me that he means to father thi 
fainted!” . 8 

alnted : | new project also. 

In the confusion of restoring order the | Many writers of reputation go farther 
question was forgotten, and the neighbor | than the politicians in this matter of 
went home none the wiser for his inquiry. | WO™@n suflrage. About a decade ago M, 

The guests took their departure the Alexander Dumas, while in an optimistic 


: mood, declared, in a spirited pamphlet 
next morning. While they were waiting | that French women wonta wets withia 
for the carriage, Nan put her arms 


ten years. The late M. Rodiére, the dis- 
around Cousin Elizabeth, and said, loy- | tinguished Professor of the Toulouse Law 
ingly: 


y sane or out squarely for woman suf- 
A | frage in his ‘Great Jurisconsults,” pub- 
You must leave us your address, dear. | jished in 1874. Several similar cunergies 
We want to write and hear from you | might be cited. 
often. You belong to us now, youknow.”’| Daring this same period the profes- 
Cousin Eliz ibeth kissed the rosy cheek. | 8!0nal reformers have been many and 
“] thought of that, and had this all zealous. ‘Two of these cannot be passed 


| over in this résume of the history of th 
ready for you,” and she pressed a card | woman movement in France. M. Lin 
into Nan’s hand. 


| Richer, now breaking down under ijl 
After the good-bys were said and the | health and years, has done good work 


| among the more moderate advocates of 
carriage rolled away, Nan examined the | the cause, while Mme. Maria Deraismes, 


address, and Jack, looking over her | one of the most eloquent female orators 
shoulder, shouted with glee. The card | France has ever produced, and who, I 
said, simply, in the Colonel’s handwriting: | regret to say, died this past winter, was 

“325 Vine Avenue, East Adams, Mass.” the standard-bearer of the more radical 


element. 
That night Jack received his letter : | Three International Woman’s Rights 


You funny boy! What did you mean | Congresses, held in Paris since 1878, were 
4 —_ a re I weste Sa | due chiefly to the initiative of these two 
o mother, and have just receive er | persons. The one which occurred durin 
wer Ste sve oo on Aye — | the ene Fair “ 1878 brought together 
. Pacer. a i many reformers from all parts of the 
for in such a hurry? SUE. globe, but the question of pdlitical rights 
‘*‘Well, I said it was something like was kept rather in the background. Dur- 
Walker,” said Jack.— Youth's Companion. | ing a paren rod seve were 
, rst, under 
| the em = Mme. Deraismes, was 
{more radical than the second, which 
SUFFRAGE IN FRANCE SINCE 1874. | recognized by the French Government, 
Theodore Stanton, in The Open Court | eee ae ee oe ig A. 4 
of Chicago, says: | Jules Simon, while, at the close, the 
In 1874, when the Versailles National | members were given an evening recep- 
Assemiiy wen poopestng 9 aw election | _ } Bg Bey Te a stalenee, 
, one member move at every mar- e bistory of France 
ried man or widower with a child should | that such governmental honors wer: be- 
be given the right to deposit two ballots. — on the advocates of woman’s 
Another Deputy supported the motion, | rights. 
but weeld so amend it that the widower me .. yyy hae na Council of 
would have two votes even childless. omen held in Washington in 1888, and 
Count de Douhet went out Sartier s he | the senman’t Congzess 96, Coleage, last 
would give every married man, first a; Summer, at both of which the suttrage 
vote for himself, another for his wife, and | debates overshadowed every other conte. 
finally one for each child. The committee | produced a deep impression among the 
to which these motions were referred | leaders of the movement in Paris, who 
favored the idea contained in them, and | were represented at Washington and 
Aas J * the ee they pany —- oy cae, Neahetto Dagest. = 
read as follows: ‘‘Every married voter rn from America, Mme. Bogelot 
or widower with chiliren or granchildren, on both occasions, presented cnthecloatia 
shall have a double vote.” Although this | reports of all that she hid seen and heard 
astiole Salted cocare ao majeotiy, Se al- robe] eT —_ fact — 
though one of the objects which its sup- c lady was made a member of the 
te had in view ane, probably, to Ml Legion of Honor, last April, by the French 
crease the very low birth-rate in homage Seas distinction very rarely be- 
still it shows that many public men do | stowed upon women—has given a sort of 
not consider women sufficiently repre- | Official stamp to her mission, and increased 
— at the polis under the present ae er peewee “a ad 
system. I rs. Potter Palmer arrived in 
Another propos:! of the committee was | Paris, in the summer of 1992, bent on se- 
quite as significant. It moved an amend- rage oe official participation of France 
ment to the law governing municipal suf- | in the Woman’s Department of the Chi- 
frage by which taxpaying women would | cago Exhibiton, she found that the fame 
vote under certain circumstances. Though | of the Washington Council of 1888, 
the hee ee, ee the Govern- erie tae by ne ne pocgaass 
ment voted wi e minority. 0 - So Mme. Carnot place 
Five years later, in 1879, M. Laroche- | herself at the head of the Preaek 
Joubert declared in the Chamber of | Woman’s Committee, and had associated 
Deputies that he would vote in favor of | with her several ladies who were pro- 
the admission of women if one should be | nounced advocates of woman suffrage. 
elected to . seat—a ~~ boy wos , “Sy — — French public opin- 
not arise, however. ut the declaration | 10n is being slow repared to accept 
was commented upon at the time. the political rights ef wonen. though the 
The parliamentary friends of woman’s | day when complete woman suftrage will 
rights have not been satistied, however, | be introduced into France is still far dis- 
with these academic discussions and prop- | tant; but, during the past twenty years, 
ee Pag Byen ape See ps oe gress ae B mg pend Bm 
attempts to get some of their demands a rection. Two or three 
emulened as laws, and they are now on | instances of this have been given already. 
the poiut of succeeding in one of these | To them may be added the creation by 
eflorts. A bill granting women engaged 
in business participation in the choice of | 
the members of the Tribunals of Com- | 
merce wiil probably be a law before this | 
article appears in print. It has already | 
passed the Senate, and is now in the | 
hands of a committee of the Chamber | 
that has decided unanimously to report it | 
favorably. When, in March, 1881, the late 
M. de Gasté, one of the pioneer advocates 
in France of woman suffrage, introduced 
this bill into the Chamber, it was rejected, | 
and Gambetta, who was then Speaker, 
seized the occasion to perpetrate a witti- 
cism at the expense of its friends. It | 
should be explained that the Tribunals of 
Commerce pronounce decisions concern | 
ing the bankruptcy of merchants and | 
tradespeople, and settle disputes which 
may arise among them. It should also be 
added that while the new liw will make 
business women voters, it will not make 
them eligible to election to the Tribunals. 
Another step in this same direction is 
being taken. A bill has been introduced 
into Parliament conferring on working- 
women the choice of members of the ieee Sihnonean tones it 
Councils of Prud’hommes, one of the few Owner Diseases, DECRUSE 2 
institutions of the old régime which have 
been preserved by modern France. The 
duty of this body is the settlement of all 


eo a 
Purifies 
difficulties arising between workmen and | 
their employers. ‘They are the indus- | The Blood 


trial justices of the peace,” says a French 
writer in his definition of prud’hommes. | 
The bill has already passed the Chamber 
of Deputies, and Senator Jean Macé, who 
is not unknown to American readers by 


Patients at a distance will be treated by mail. 
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Nervous 


Troubles 
Originate in 


Impure Blood 


Therefore the True 
Method of Cure 
Is to Take 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Which cures Nervousness, 
Dyspepsia, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Catarrh, Rheumatism and 





Be sure to get Hood's and only Hood’s 





Hood’s Pills are the best family cathartic, 
geutle and effective. Try a box. 25c. 
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Parliament, in 1873, of a Scate system of 
high-school education for girls, due to 
the persistent labor of M. Camille Sée;* 
the reestablishmeat of divorce, brougnt 
about by M. Naqaet in 1834;¢ the law 
authorizing working women to deposit 
their earnings in the postal saviags banks 
without the consent of their husbands, a 
derogation, ic should be noted, of the 
code which is so oppressive to married 
women; the recent employment of female 
clerks in several State administrations ; 
the new custom adopted by the great 
railroad companies of assuring posi- 
tions to the widows and orphan daugh- 
ters of faithful male employees; the 
introduction into the platform of the 
Workingmen’s party, which is gaining 
auch a strong foothold in the Chamber of 
Deputies, of “planks” demanadiog for 
women ‘*‘equal pay for equal work,” and 
their complete political emancipation, 
measures adopted only after a hard strug- 
gle at several workingmen’s congresses ; 
and the increasing number of French 
women who frequent the universities and 
win degrees. 

Thus, there is a healthy and growing 
tendency in France to avoid extremes in 
the advocacy of woman’s emancipation. 
The namby-pambyness of Diderot, who 
says, ‘‘when woman is the theme, the pen 
must be dipped in the rainbow and the 
pages dried with the dust of the butter- 
fly’s wings,” is rapidly disappearing, 
along with its antipode, the ‘‘vile-wretch- 
man” spirit. Horace’s ‘‘golden mean’’ is 
rapidly becoming the rule—‘*‘the presage 
of victory,” to quote Milton’s words. 





* Described more at length by me in the Cen- 
tury Magazine last October. 

+See “Divorce in France,” by M. Alfred 
Naquet, the Deputy, in the North American Re- 
view, December, 1892. 
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LUCY WEBB HAYES. 


Hon. Gideon T. Stewart, in the Fire- 
lands Pioneer, says: 

Lucy Webb was the daughter of Dr. 
James Webb, an eminent physician of 
Chillicothe, Ohio. She was born in that 
city on August 28, 1831, married Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes on Dec. 30, 1852, and died 
at Spiegel Grove in Fremont, on June 25, 
1889. She graduated at the Wesleyan 
Female Seminary in the year 1852. Of 
her beautiful life and character, Howe, in 
~ acacia Collections of Ohio,” well 
a iThe secret of her character was her 
ineftable spirit of love. It went every- 
where—to the wee little flower at her feet, 
the birds, the animals, and especially to 
human beings. She yearned to do them 
good, saw brothers and sisters in them 
all, wanted to fill them with the joy she 
felt, and sympathized with their wants 
with a spirit that was Divine. Had she 
been with Christ when he wept over 
Jerusalem she would have wept with 
Him. Old men, who knew her when she 
was a child in the town of Chillicothe, 
when her name was spoken, smiled as 
with a beautiful memory, and followed 
with words of praise.” 

The following incident from the pen of 
Henry L. Detwiler, published in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, was but one in 
thousands of like examples filling the 
golden record of her beneficent life: 

One day, while passing up State Street, 
Columbus (Ohio), I saw a woman sitting 
on the curbstone, and a dozen or more 
small boys were teasing her. She was 
very drunk, apparently. About the time 
that I reached the spot a carriage drove 
up and stopped near the scene. A lady 
looked out of the window, and, taking in 
the situation at a glance, opened the car- 
riage door, got out, walked up to the 
drunken woman, and, speaking kindly to 
her, asked her to take a drive with her. 
The drunken woman,in a maundering way, 
complied, and was assisted to the car- 
riage and driven away. After they had 
gone I asked of a bystander who the lady 
in the carriage was, and he told me it was 
the wife of Gov. Hayes. 

From the beginning to the close of the 
Civil War she made her home a refuge for 
sick, wounded and furloughed soldiers. 
She spent two winters with her husband 
in camp in Virginia, and was with him 
in Maryland at Middletown, after he had 
been wounded in the Battle of South 
Mountain; and she ministered to the sick 
and wounded in the hospitals at Frederick 
City and other places. She was an or- 
ganizer of the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Home, and was one of its principal man- 
agers until it was adopted as a State in- 
stitution. Columbus and Washington are 
full of traditions and testimonies of her 
charitable deeds and enterprises, when, as 
wife of the Governor and President, she 
lived in those cities. 

Like a protecting angel she placed her 
foot on the head of the black cobra of the 
Liquor Power when she first stepped on 
the threshold of the White House as its 
mistress, and for four years no stain of 
the destroying venom was seen on its 
tables or within its walls, and there was 
no ‘trail of the serpent’ over its beauti- 
ful flowers. That was truly the whitest 
Space in all the social and political history 
of the White House. 

Hon. Gideon T. Stewart, of Norwalk, 
O., was one of the commissioners en- 
trusted with the duty of placing the por- 
trait of this noble woman in that home of 
the Presidents ‘which she had so hon- 
ored by her shining life and example 
there. This return honor, coming up 
from the hearts of the people, was a just 
tribute to exalted worth. In all the 

tight galaxy of American womanhood 
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there is no star which shines with such 
high and increasing lustre as that of Lucy 
Webb Hayes. 

Much that was good and great in the 
life of President Hayes was the reflex of 
her radiant virtues and inspiring char- 
acter. When she died it was as if the 
light of his life had gone out forever. 
Like a struck eagle in the skies, as he fell 
from the lightning’s shaft, no thunder 
was needed to proclaim the cause. All 
his friend’ saw it in his changed aspect 
and demeanor. He was no longer the 





bold leader of majestic reforms bounding | 


the nation and the world, but he shrank 
away and retired from popular meetings 
and movements, except the reunions of 


ing about much discussion of the cause, 
which only needs agitation to win friends 
wherever men and women think. It is 
pitiful to see the efforts women must 
make, and the time they must give, to in- 
fluence votes, since they can cast none. 
They attend public speaking, and take 
active part in barbecues and mass meet- 
ings—because they cannot go to the polls. 
It demonstrates clearly that ‘‘the way- 
faring man, tho’ a fool,” could not, if he 
were less determined to err herein, fail to 
see that ‘the quietest, most dignified way 
a woman can express an opinion” is by 
means of ‘‘the little white ballot.” Yet 
at all these political gatherings it his 


| been noted that there has been better 


his old army veterans, to whom his patrio- | 


tic affection was stronger than life. This 


| devotion to the memory of his wife and 


this seeming burial with her was no weak- 
ness of a small nature, but it evinced the 
strength and nobility of a great heart. 
Their domestic devotion was mutual; and 
together they gave forth to the world a 
high example of that pure love and fidel- 
ity which now and ever crowns with en- 
during light the homes of the American 
people, and exalts them above all the 
throned palaces of the world. 

Gen. Hayes died at his home, in Spiegel 
Grove, from paralysis of the heart, on 
January 17, 1893. As his spirit jpassed 
from the mortal to the immortal heights, 
the name of his departed wife was in 
these last words which fell from his lips, 
‘I know that Iam going where Lucy is.” 

They left one very estimable daughter, 
Miss Fannie Hayes, of Fremont, who in- 
herited much of her mother’s lovely char- 
acter; and four sons, Rutherford P. Hayes, 
of Fremont; Scott and Webb C. Hayes, of 
Cleveland; and Birchard A. Hayes, of the 
law firm of Swayne, Swayne & Hayes, 
of Toledo.—G. T. S. in the Firelands 
Pioneer. 
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BECOMING FASHIONABLE, 


The Dodge Centre (Ia.) Tribune says: 


After long years of contempt and 
ridicule, woman suffrage has reached a 
stage where it is spoken of as a serious 
movement, even by those who do not be- 
lieve in it. Snubbed from the beginning 
by fashionable society, it has now become 
a fad with this very class. Women have 
made up their minds that a movement 
championed by such brilliant social lead- 
ers as Lady Somerset, Mrs. Howe and 
others of like refinement, need not be 
unwomanly. They have also learned that 
the “tyrant man” is not keeping the 
ballot from them; that it is theirs when- 
ever the majority of them demand it. 
Several of the most distinguished pioneers 
of this movement are still living. Julia 
Ward Howe, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Mary A. Livermore, Frederick Douglas, 
Henry B. Blackwell and others, whose 
names have for several decades been in- 
separably connected with the woman’s 
cause, to-day rejoice in its wonderful suc- 
cess—a success to which nothing is want- 
ing but the ballot. This they feel would 
set the seal to their victories and prove 
the final consecration of their labors. To 
this goal, Lucy Stone looked forward 
during more than forty-seven years of 
active, unselfish work; but she died with- 
out reaching it, and this is likely to be 
the fate of the other pioneers in this 
movement. The majority of women so 
eager for all other rights and privileges, 
seem to look askance upon the ballot, and 
to shrink from its responsibilities. But 
woman suffrage has long since passed the 
stage of ridicule. It is now treated 
seriously, as one of the grave questions of 
the day. No woman has ever been hon- 
ored with a finer tribute than that Sen- 
ator Hoar pays to Lucy Stone in the 
August Century. All who knew and 
loved this noble, devoted, gracious wom- 
an, will admit that the eulogy is just. 
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DECENCY CAMPAIGN IN ASHLAND 
DISTRICT. 








LEXINGTON, Ky, AUG. 29, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

An incident, showing what the State 
president of our Equal Rights Association 
has accomplished, both in actual good 
and personal fame, came to our notice a 
short time ago. My mother, wishing to 
engage, as washerwoman, the wife of one 
of the farm hands, asked him what wages 
his wife earned. The sable ex-lord and 
master answered, with becoming meek- 
ness, ‘‘I dunno, ma’am; she don’t let me 
know. She don’t let me get a inklin’, she 
seh woman’s wages belongs to herse’f. 
Miss Laura Clay done ’tended to that.” 

The women of this section are ‘‘tendin” 
to many things, just now. There are in 
Lexington woman clerks in the post office 
and the stores, women typewriters, 
stenographere, and bookkeepers galore. 
We have here a woman doctor, with a 
good practice, an enthusiasm for her 
profession, and many friends. The as- 
sistant clerk of the court is a bright, 
capable little lady, the friend of all the 
lawyers in Fayette County. 

The present political campaign is, 
probably, the most heated, perhaps the 
most exciting, in the history of the 
famous Ashland District. ‘*‘Who will be 
the congressional nominee?” is the all- 
absorbing topic. The vivid interest the 
women take in this vital question is bring- 





order than ever before, because of the 
presence of the wives, mothers, sisters, 
and daughters of the voters. 

The following bit of conversation be- 
tween two Lexington newsboys, over- 
heard on the day of the great Owens 
barbecue, and quoted in a Louisville daily, 
bears its own moral: 

‘*Don’t you see,” said the supporter of 
Owens, ‘‘that he is ’bliged to win? Lock 
at all the ladies wearing Owens badges. 
Is there any use trying to beat the man 
they’re for?” 

To which the Breckinridge ‘man, ’ wise 
as Carter Harrison in his day, responded : 
‘Get along! you may have the women; 
we’ve got the votes!” 

HENDERSON DAINGERFIELD. 
———_ +e —__— 


BUSINESS WOMAN’S CLUB, 8ST. LOUIS. 


A new enterprise, which has been agi- 
tated for several months, will be in- 
augurated on the evening of Sept. 12, 
when ‘The Business Woman’s Club” 
will effect a permanent organization. 

The Republic estimates that there are 
45,000 women in St. Louis who daily earn 
their livelihood. A number of active 
spirits among them, recognizing that 
many advantages would accrue from as- 
sociation, began, a few months ago, a 
movement which met with such imme- 
diate response that a temporary organ- 
ization was effected on June 26. when 
Mrs. F. B. Rothchild was elected presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Ferguson, vice president, 
Miss Jennie E. Bowles, secretary, and 
Miss Dora Jones, treasurer. A commit- 
tee was appointed on constitution and 
by-laws, and one on location, to select 
suitable quarters for the club as soon as 
the sum necessary should be sub:cribed. 
Circulars were issued, with the result 
that there is a present membership of 
300, and a subscription fund rapidly near- 
ing the required amount. 

The Business Woman’s Club will fur- 
nish facilities for bringing together the 
business women of St. Louis, and will 
establish comfortable and convenient 
clubrooms, independent of all other or- 
ganizations. Any woman engaged in 
legitimate business is eligible to member- 
ship. The management of the club will 
be entrusted to an executive committee 
of nine members. Among the members 
so far enrolled, stenographers lead in 
numbers. Bookkeepers, teachers, insur- 
ance agents, journalists and saleswomen 
are well represented; also women who 
are in business on their own account. 

As incomes vary, and it is desired that 
no one should be excluded on account of 
small earnings, the iadividual subscrip- 
tion is left to the member, and has ranged 
trom $10 down to $1. There are to be no 
further dues or assessments, as the club 
is expected to be self-sustaining. 

The Business Woman’s Club is a pio- 
neer organization. It is not known that 
there is another of its kind existing. Its 
procedure was, and will be, determined by 
the wants and suggestions of its members. 
The rapidity with which, in so conserva- 
tive a city as St. Louis, it has crystallized 
into working form, proves both the need 
for its existence and the intelligence of 
its promoters. 

Many of the ladies connected with the 
enterprise have responsible positions with 
leading firms, and are familiar with all 
the ins and outs of business life. 

The first practical result of the organ- 
ization will be the opening of convenient 
and comfortable clubrooms, which will 
include dining-room, reading-room, etc., 
where “the business woman” may rest 
during her noon intermission, and secure 
at the lowest rates, dainty, clean, and 
appetizing food —a place where her taste, 
comfort, and preferences will be consid- 
ered. There will be a cosey sitting-room, 
with matting and willow furniture, where 
she can chat with her friends; a reading- 
room, where she can glance over the 
news; a toilet-room, with big looking- 
glasses, plenty of towels, and little lock- 
ers for her own comb, soap, etc.; and a 
dining-room, where hot dinners are served 
at noon, and lunches at any time. 

The Business Woman’s Club, independ- 
ent and self-sustaining, will be housed 
and in active operation before many 
weeks. Those who come in before the 
annual meeting will have a voice in the 
election of officers and committees. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’** 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman's JouRNAL OFrPice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 

Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev, J. W. 

Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 

Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, vy ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Heury B. 

Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alics Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 

Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 

Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 

Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke. 

The Woman's Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 

Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by | 

Rev. C. C. Harrah 
Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 

Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 1@ cents. 








TIRED, WEAK, NERVOUS, 


Meaus impure blood, and overwork, or too 
much strain on brain and body. The only 
way to cure is to feed the nerves on pure 
blood. Thousands of people certify that 
the best blood purifier, the best nerve 
tonic and strength builder is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. What it has done for others 
it will also do for you. Hood’s Cures. 

Hoop’'s PILLs cure constipation by re- 
storing peristaltic action of the alimen- 
tary canal. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
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MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


FOR 











HEW WLUS|RATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BOTH 


SEARS Hon. Etward Avery,Presidant, 53 State SL 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26,94. A four years’ 
ed course of Lectures, Quizzes, my . and 
8 








linical work offers superior advantag ents, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the penite 
Hospi MARSHALL, .D., 


pitals. Address CLARA 
Deas, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1894. 
Four years’ graded course. tures, Qu 

ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
$21 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat tor the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 

















The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








1S THE BEST. 
$ HOE NO SQUEAKING 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF; 
$4.5559 FINE CALF& KANGAROD 
e > oe WORKIN SOLES. 
$2. 
$2 IRA FIN SMENS 
$2, 91.75 BovsScno0. SHOES, 


, alte oy 

$250 2.91.25 
$35F BEST DONGOL, 
h& SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
“ W-L°*DOUGLAS, 

- * BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wenring the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 


WE: 








the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities, 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can, 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Lllustrative Purposes. 

The Young Idea. 
An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free, 
3 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 





$15 per day, at 
WO eTRINe PLATER 
IGHTNI 
—- 2» LIGHT RING PLATE 
E wlll tableware, &c. Piates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
A agents $5. Write for circu- 
lars. H. E. wy & 















tS East Sixteenth{Strest, New York. 
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MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 

a “Life of Margaret Fuller.” She has 
visited Europe six times, California and 
the Pacific Coast twice, and made several 
journeys to the West Indies, becoming 
warmly interested in the annexation of 
Santo Domingo, a scheme which Dr. 
Howe bad much at heart. 

Mre. Howe was one of the founders of 
the New England Women’s Club, in 1868, 
and has been its president for many 
years. She joined the woman suffrage 
movement at about the same time, and 
became its active champion on the lect- 
ure platform, as well as with her pen. 


| 


In 1869 she was one of the organizers of | 


the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, was always one of its officers, and 
was one year its president. She is the 


president of the New England Woman | 


Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Howe was one of the first officers 
of the Association for the Advancement 
of Women, and has been, for a long time, 
its president. Among other offices, she 
now holds the presidency of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Women's Clubs, 
and a directorship in the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Her continuous 
good health during a life of three quar- 
ters of a century she considers due, in 
part, to her habits of study and daily, 
yet not excessive, brain labor. 


—_~@ 


SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE. 





SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE was born in 
Boston, November 10, 1801. He was the son 
of Joseph N. Howe and Patty Gridley. 
He was a very bashful boy, and very fond 
of adventure. He was given to fighting, 
as the champion of smaller boys, and had 
many hair-breadth escapes from drown- 
ing and from fire-arms. Indeed, he was 
never without scars and powder-marks to 
the end of his days. 

He went to school at the Boston Latin 
School, which was then on School Street. 
Here our young hero fought one of his 
first battles—a political battle, but settled 
with fists, as boys still sometimes settle 
such matters. His father was a Jacobin 
—as the Democrats were called then— 
and of course young Samuel was a Jaco- 
bin, too. All the other Latin School boys, 
gave one, were Federalists. Those were 
days of great political excitement—the 
days of 1812, and our war with Great 
Britain. The Latin School boys shared 
the feelings of their parents, and one day 
their indignation carried them so far that 
they determined to put down the two 
solitary Democrats. Accordingly they 
bade the latter hold up their hands and 
say that they were Federalists. The 
other Jacobin boy yielded and held up 
his hand, but Sam Howe stoutly refused 
to give up his principles. All the boys 
then set upon him, and kicked him from 
the head of the Latin School stairs down 
into the street, he resisting all the way, 
‘clawing and fighting.” 

In those days flogging was allowed in 
the public schools, and they flogged se- 
verely, too. Dr. Howe used to tell some- 
times of the cruelty of one of his teachers, 
who undertook to whip him till he cried. 
‘SJ wouldn’t have cried,” he would say, ‘‘if 
my teacher had beaten my hand intoa 
jelly, and he saw, after a while, that it was 
no use, and stopped striking me.” 

Samuel Howe had several brothers, and 
their father decided to send one of them 
to college. He made his decision in this 
way: he called up his sons and bade 
them each read aloud from the big family 
Bible—the one who read best was to go 
to college. Sainuel won the day without 
much difficulty, for he always read aloud 
with much feeling, and yet very simply. 
What a treat it used to be to his children, 
when in later years he read aloud Scott’s 
poetry, of which he was extremely fond! 
Even his girls felt a warlike spirit stir 
within them as he read the war song of 

*“‘Roderich Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe!’’ 
while they could hardly keep back their 
tears when he read the tender and gentle 
passages of ‘‘The Lady of the Lake,” or 
that exquisite song from ‘‘Rokeby,” 

“0, Lady! weave no wreath for me, 
Or weave it of the cypress-tree.”” 

And so young Howe proved his right 
to go to college, and to Brown College he 
went. Harvard University was then con- 
trolled by the Federalists, therefore the 
elder Mr. Howe preferred to send his son 
to Providence rather than to Cambridge. 
Dr. Howe used to regret very much in 
after life that he had not been more dili- 
gent while in college. He felt, however, 
that the fault was not entirely his own— 
since he had no one to counsel him, and 
his tutors only threatened and deficd him, 
instead of trying to inspire him witha 
love of study. But as he was a good 
Latin scholar, and a writer of pure and 
forcible English, it is evident that his 
time at Brown University «vas not wholly 
wasted. 

After leaving college Dr. Howe studied 
medicine, and took his degree as a doc- 
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tor. He worked hard at his medical 
studies, probably because they interested 
him. When the Greek Revolution broke 
out he was very anxious to join the Greek 
army, but his father opposed his going. 
Finally the poet Byron went to Greece, 
and then Dr. Howe felt that he could 
stay at home no longer, but must go and 
help to free the Greeks from their Turkish 
masters. That handful of people rising 
against the great powerful nation of 
Turkey, just as we fought our own Revo- 
lution against the mighty power of Great 
Britain, appealed to him. Their cause 
was even more desperate than ours. The 
Turks were almost savages; they gave 
no quarter, killing all their prisoners 
sick and well, cutting oft their heads! 

Dr. Howe embarked in a brig—there 
were no steamers then—and after a long 
time he reached Greece. He managed to 
push his way through the country to the 
headquarters of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. He said, in later years, that he did 
not know how he accomplished this, as 
he had tto knowledge of moderu Greek. 
Ancient Greek, which he haa studied in 
college, did not help him much, owing to 
the difference in pronunciation, and other 
variations. There were no railroads in 
those days, and in Greece they had 
neither carriages nor carts. 

Dr. Howe arrived too late to see Byron 
alive; a friend knowing his intense admi 
ration of the poet’s work, gave him 
Byron’s helmet. Lord Byron had a very 
small though shapely head. Only a person 
with a very small head could manage to 
put it on. 

Dr. Howe set to work promptly to 
learn the language of modern Greece. In 
the winter following his arrival, Ibrahim 
Pacha, the Turkish general, landed in 
Greece, with an army from Egypt. The 
Greeks had been dreading the arrival of 
this formidable expedition, but they did 
what they could to raise an army. The 
Greek chief rejoiced in the high-sounding 
name of Mavrocordato. He accepted Dr. 
Howe’s offer to go as surgeon to his 
forces; but the little army soon met with 
a disastrous defeat at Navarino. Here 
many of the Philhellenes were killed, and 
the cause of Greek freedom received a 
severe blow. (The people from other 
countries who came to help the Greeks in 
their struggles were called Philhellenes— 
meaning ‘those who love the Greeks.”’) 
Mavrocordato fled to Napoli, and the 
Turks were left to wreak their vengeance 
on the wretched country and its people. 

The Greeks did not give up the fight, 
though the smallness of their numbers 
made it impossible for them to meet the 
enemy in open battle. They were obliged 
to content themselves with a sort of guer- 
rilla warfare, harrassing the Turks when- 
ever they could, and living among the 
lofty mountains, sleeping on the bare 
ground, and suffering all manner of pri- 
vations and hardships. 

In spite of all these drawbacks, Dr. 
Howe enjoyed immensely this very active 
and dangerous soldier-life. He learned 
to content himself with sorrel and snails 
as a diet, and often was obliged to go 
without food for days. They pulled out 
the warps’ stings, and then roasted these 
insects on the points of sticks held over 
the camp-fire. Donkey-meat is very 
tough, but to these half-starved soldiers 
it seemed delicious. 

Of course no baggage could be carried 
in this wandering life, and no change of 
clothing. This was most unpleasant, as 
he was very fond of cleanliness and cold 
water; but after awhile he became some- 
what inured to dirt—for the time being. 
He would smoke or wash his one silk 
shirt whenever he could. 





He adopted the Greek dress—a most 


picturesque costume—and as he was now 
familiar with the language, he became a 
regular ‘‘brave” or ‘‘pillikari,’” as they 
were called. The people, soldiers and 
peasantry, were fond of him. 

He wanted no pay for his services, 
neither did he receive any. But the last- 
ing gratitude of the Greek people was 
very precious to him. He received two 
decorations as a recognition of his ser- 
vices, one of which entitled him to be 
called a chevalier or knight. He did not 
believe in titles, nor in wearing decora- 
tions. He thought it un-American to do 
so. Therefore he never wore these 
crosses, although he prized them. He 
never assumed any title beyond that of 
Dr., and never added “LL.D.” to his 
name, although in later years he was en- 
titled to do so. 

Dr. Howe campaigned it during two 
years in this way, and was many times 
exposed to the enemy’s fire. In after 
years he seldom talked of his early ad- 
ventures and hair-breadth escapes, even 
to his intimate friends. This was not 
only because he was modest about his 
own exploits, but also because he was an 
exceedingly busy man. Charles Sumner, 
his most intimate friend, contrived to get 
him to tell some of his Greek adventures, 
and in turn told the poet Whittier, who 
has preserved one of them in his beauti- 
ful poem, ‘The Hero.” 

The romantic narrative of Dr. Howe’s 
campaigning in Greece, France and 
Poland, with his subsequent philan- 
thropic life-work in America, as told by 
his daughter, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, 
will be concluded next week. 

JULIA ROMANA HOWE ANAGNOS, eld- 
est child of Dr. and Mrs. Howe, was born 
in Rome, Italy, March 12, 1844. She was 
a helper of her father, and teacher in the 
Institution for the Blind; later on a stu- 
cent of philosophy, founder and presi- 
dent of the Metaphysical Club, whose 
meetings ceased at her death, in March, 
1884. She is the author of a volume of 
poems entitled ‘Stray Chords,” and of a 
sketch of the Summer School of Philoso- 
phy at Concord, Mass., entitled, ‘‘Quaes- 
tor Philosophiz.” She was married Dec. 
30, 1870, to Michael Anagnos, formerly 
of Greece, who succeeded Dr. Howe as 
superintendent of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, and is well known in phil- 
anthropic circles, especially as the found- 
er of the Kindergarten for the Blind, at 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

FLORENCE MARION HOWE HALL was 
born at South Boston, Mass., Aug. 25, 
1845. She is the author of ‘Social Cus- 
toms” and ‘*The Correct Thing,” and has 
taken an active part in the woman’s club 
movement. She now holds the office of 
State Chairman of Correspondence of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
(for New Jersey), and is also president 
of the Plainfield Branch Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and other Liberal Christian 
Women. She is deeply interested in the 
woman suffrage movement, and is presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Woman Suffrage 
Association. She was married, Nov. 15, 
1871, to David Prescott Hall, a gentleman 
noted for his public spirit, and a member 
of the New York Bar. Mrs. Hall entered 
the lecture field a few years ago, in order 
to give her children (of whom she has 
four), a college education, her best- 
known lecture being ‘‘The Art of Con- 
versation.”” Samuel Prescott Hall, Mrs. 
Howe's eldest grandson, graduated from 
Harvard College with classical honors in 
1893, at the age of twenty. 
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HENRY MARION HOWE, only son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Howe, was born in Boston, 
March 2, 1848, He graduated from Har- 








vard University in 1869, and from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1871. In his profession of mining engi- 
neer and mining expert, he has won high 
honors, and enjoys an international repu- 
tation. His book on the ‘Metallurgy of 
Iron and Steel” is an exhaustive work, 
which has received high praise from the 
scientific world. Mr. Howe has received 
a number of requests for permission to 
translate it into French and German. At 
the last Paris Exposition he served asa 
juror in the Department of Mines, mak- 
ing speeches in the French language. 
After his return to this country he was 
awarded a prize of 2,500 francs by a 
French institution for his writings. Dur- 
ing the World’s Fair, at Chicago, he was 
president of the Board of Judges in the 
Mining Department, and also president 
of the Institute of Mining Engineers. He 
married, in April, 1874, Frances Gay, 
daughter of Willard Gay, president of 


After living in various places in North 
America, and also in Chili, in connection 
with numerous mining establishments, 


holder and resident of Boston. 
iceagalititaiaies 

LAURA ELIZABETH HOWE RICHARDS 
was born Feb. 27, 1850, at Boston. She 
is the author of “Captain January,” 
‘*Melody,” ‘‘When I was Your Age,” 
“The Joyous Story of Toto,” ‘Toto’s 
Merry Winter,” The ‘‘Hildegarde” series 
of books, ‘In My Nursery,” ‘Sketches 
and Scraps,” ‘*Five Little Mice,” ‘* Four 
Feet, Two Feet, and No Feet,” *‘Sketches 
of the French Court,” ‘‘Narcissa,” and 
many stories and poems. Most of these 
are for children. She has been called a 
Modern Mother Goose, as her jingles are 
the delight of the nursery, her works 
taking high rank among juvenile classics. 
Some of her ballads and poems for older 
readers have been much praised. She 
was married, June 17, 1871, to Henry 
Richards, and the young couple moved, 
early in their married life, to Gardiner, 
Me.,—a town named for the family of 
Mr. Richards’s mother. Mr. and Mrs. 
Richards have both interested them- 
selves actively in the welfare of their 
adopted home and of its citizens. They 
have six children, the eldest of whom, 
Mrs. Howe’s eldest grandchild, named 
Alice Maud, is a senior at Smith College. 





Maup Howe ELLIOTT was born a 
number of years after Mrs. Howe’s other 
children, at South Boston, Mass. She 
inherits her mother’s social talents to a 
marked degree, and was much admired 
in her girlhood as a beauty and belle. 
She soon turned her attention to more 
serious pursuits than those of society. 
After studying art for some years, she 
adopted literature as a career. Her pub- 
lished works are “A Newport Aqua- 
relle,” ‘Atalanta in the South,” ‘San 
Rosario Ranch,’ ‘‘Phillida,” and ‘‘Mam- 
mon.” Mrs. Elliott has, for some years, 
given parlor readings with marked suc- 
cess. Her talks are chiefly upon art and 
literature. She was married, in February, 
1887, to John Elliott, an English artist. 
Their home is in Boston. 








THE DRAMA. 


HO.L.is.—The Hollis will give another 
peep at John J. McNally’s excellent 
farce, ‘‘A Country Sport.” This second 
visit in a stellar capacity of sunny-tem- 
pered Pete Dailey, is the signal for the 
assembling of Boston amusement seekers. 
Peter has gained widespread fame since 
his début as a star in this city last au- 
tumn. The splendid features of the play, 
the excellence of the company and the 
departure from the beaten path in its 
method, together with Mr. Dailey’s mag- 
netic personality, combine to render ‘*A 
Country Sport’ entertaining and re- 
freshing. May Irwin, John G. Sparks, 
Ada Lewis and Andrew Mack, eacn con- 
tribute a novelty of their own creation. 


——o——_. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE.—‘'Young Amer- 
ica” began its second week at the Colum- 
bia, Monday night. The play has taken 
a strong hold upon popular favor, and 
its departure will be a matter of regret. 
Careful attention and consideration of 
every minor detail is shown in the man- 
agement of ‘‘Young America.” The 
superb cast portrays each character in a 
thoroughly effective manner. It is in- 
dicated by the advance sale that ‘‘Young 
America” wil] continue in the same vein 
of prosperity that has already charac- 
terized its stay at the Columbia. 


_—~@—_— 


BOWDOIN SQUARE.—“‘Old Glory,” a 
new American naval play, with merit, is 
indeed a novelty. Chas. T. Vincent and 
William A. Brady, who are rapidly com- 
ing to the front as successful collabora- 
tors, have produced the best play con- 
cerning our naval history. ‘‘Old Glory” 
is the American flag, and our emblem is 
successfully defended by our ‘* boys in 
blue.” Every scene is painted from 
correct pictures of Chili, by the famous 
artist, Harley Merry. Seats now on sale. 





Mr. Howe has finally become a house- | 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


I DESIRE TO FIND situations for severg) 
women of trustworthy character, competent to do 
general housework in a small family; no objection 
tothe country. Wages, 50c to $1.50 a weck. Any 
one willing to engage a mother, with a child under 
three years of age, may call at 29 Fayette Street 
any Thureday—2.30 to 4 30 P. M.—or any afternoon 
but Thursday, at 15 Boylston Avenue, Boylston 
Station, Mass. L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 7 





The Woman’s Journal Pariors,3 Park Bt. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smal) parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of cam 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 











WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


Session of 1894—95 opens in October, 
18914, and will continue seven months, 


Iustructions by lectures, recitations, clinical teach - 
ing and practical demonstrations. Operations and 
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the First National Bank of Troy, N. Y. | 





clinics in the Cincinnati Hospital open to women stn. 

ents, Excellent clintcal faciliries are furnished b 
the Presbyteria : Hospital, situated on same grounds 
with the college. 

For announcements, giving particulars of the 
course, and requirements for admission, address Dr, 
Re Withrow, Dean, 300 W. Seve: th St., Cincinnati, 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 








NEW 


Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, - * BOSTON, 
Next door to Washington Street. 





A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under governmeD 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concerni 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
S.E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D.C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, asthe 
book is not yet out, 
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C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers 297 Congress Street. 
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